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A TALK ABOUT WOMEN AND FLOWERS. 
I. 

ANY names of women in most cultivated lan- 
guages are the same as, or have been derived 
from, those of flowers, This is very natural. Be- 
tween the two gracious organisms there are many 
points of resemblance, and a lover, without having in 
his brain more than that unwritten poetry which ex- 
ists:in the veriest Corydon, could not fail of recogniz- 
ing in his mistress some charm of form, complexion, 
or other trait which had struck him in a flower, and 
thus of transferring to her the name of her silent, 
soulless sister. The so-called poets themselves, as 
might be expected, have been quite active in detecting 
such resemblances and ingenious in applying them. 
The “ Anthologies” — appropriately so called in this 
respect, at least—teem with elaborations of such con- 
ceits, which sometimes pass beyond the grade of mere 
concetti and flash upon one with the earnestness and 
truth of poetry. Here, for example, is one (rendered 
into such English as we are capable of) in which the 
lover expresses his concern at his sweetheart’s running 
the risk of what happened to the infant Plato, omin- 
ous of and perhaps contributing to his future career. 

It is addressed 








TO RHODOPE. 


Nay, linger not in that parterre 

Of haunted rose-buds, darling, where 
The bee his honey sips ; 

Lest, cheated by the sameness there 

In fragrance, hue, and taste, he dare 
Steal honey from your lips! 

Another commends the lily-white of his mistress’s 
skin or the complexion most transparent and tale- 
telling. It is to be hoped, for the sake both of the 
lady and of his own sagacity, that the hue was not 
artificially laid on; but these old Greeks and even 
the young ones were potent in philtres and connois- 
seurs in cosmetics, He closes with quite a pretty and 
unexpected little turn, which, it is also to be hoped, 
moved Liris with something else than mere surprise 
and prompted her to grant his petition. Perhaps he 
was sure of that beforehand, for he does not refer to 


’ the unfavorable properties of transparency, which can 


show disgust as well as pleasure and blush with 
aversion as deep as desire: 
TO LIRIS. 
Brow, neck, and bosom white as snow, 
I would not have them, Lily dear, 
One tint more warm, one shade less clear. 
No other hue so well can show 
The breathing of the soul below, 
Or smiles so radiant can wear, 
Or blush so soft when love is near. 
So, Lily, blush—so smile upon me now! 


Another valiant Philanth sums up his beloved’s per- 
fections right cleverly in the last word of an epi- 
gram : ; 

TO IONE. 
By the wayside growing, There in fragrance met 
Hiding more than showing, Blue-eyed violet, : 


Whom dost thou resemble? —Her, all else above ; 

In whose soft eyes tremble Purple lights of love ; 
Gentle, modest, hiding From the worldly crowd, 
Silently abiding In her sweet self’s shroud : 
Have I not succeeded In her picture yet ? 

But one word is needed— Call her Violet. 

We said just now that the term “ Anthology,” the 
collection of epigrams from which the preceding have 
been taken, was very appropriate to this topic. The 
word, in fact, means a gathering of flowers, or the 
nosegay when collected. Its prefix, variously inflected 
or compounded, is a very frequent woman’s name in 
Greek. Thus we have Antheia, the patronymic An- 
theis, and the diminutives Antheleia and Anthulla. 
But we must avoid the mistake which some one has 
committed of annexing Anthippe to this group, as 
if it were an augmentative like our horsemint, horse- 
chestnut, and the like. The Greeks did use ippo in 
this accretive sense, but always, as far as we are 
aware, as a prefix. So Hipposthenes, the victor in the 
first boy-wrestling at the Olympic games, was so called 
because he seemed comparatively as strong as a horse, 
But Anthippe was, in reality, anti-ippe—i.e., a match 
for a horse, and simply means a daring and successful 
female equestrian. The Romans, however, went to 
the Greek for a form in the botanical connection (as 
they did in a good many others), and took thence 
their Anthusa—. e., Mrs. Bloomer. 

Among the compounds in which the term always oc- 
curs as a suffix the Greeks had, for instance, the 
pretty name Neanthe, which simply means a bud. 
Cleanthis is doubtful; it may mean one who plucks 
flowers or wears a bouquet; or, more elaborately, it 
might be used to designate one who, with a face that 
had been or was still beautiful, was deformed in her | 
limbs, and so could be likened to a broken flower- 
stalk ; or, finally, it may refer to one broken down by 
physical or moral suffering, and so aptly termed a 
drooping flower—a phrase familiar to novelists and lu- 
gubrious poets. Chrysanthis relates to color and com- 
plexion, like our chrysanthemum; and Melantho is 
similarly indicative, not as meaning necessarily a ne- 
gro beauty like our “Coal-black Rose” and other 
sable charmers about to be canonized in the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, but associated with the deep, rich, 
glowing tint of some dark-blooming flower. If the 
Greeks had seen one of our dahlias—for instance, the 
Purple Empress or the Shulamite—they would assur- 
edly have called it Melantho. We take the Latinized 
Greek CEnanthe (which seems to have struck Byron’s 
fancy as it did Cowley’s) as commemorating com- 
plexion likewise. It would have been apt, too, for a 
Bacchante. The curious name Kuminanthe, literally 
cumin-blossom, may have belonged to an herb-woman 
or doctress who imported or raised the Egyptian 
plant for pharmaceutical purposes. As far as we are 
aware, however, only the seeds were used medicinally. 
The last one of this group we shall cite is Ianthe—a 
synonym of our violet. 

The Greeks had another name, Chloris, the mispro- 
nunciation of which Ovid believed to have produced 
the Roman Flora, So he says, at least, in his “‘ Fasti” 
—a work of elaborate learning, and which, if written 
in prose, with a reasonable amount of dullness super- 
added, might have been put forth by the College of 
Augurs: 


“Chloris eram que Flora vocor ; corrupta Latino 
Nominis est nostri littera Greeca sono.” 


In English : 

“Chloris I was who Flora am called, corrupted in Latin 
Utterance the letter in Greek beginning my name.” 

But in point of fact the Greek word is a color term, 

and vernacularly applied to the foliaceous germ, not 

the florescent corol of the plant.. It might be appro- 

priate to our Angelica (also a woman’s name), whose 








flowers are green as well as its leaves, If Ovyid’s ety- 


mology be accepted, then we may put down also Chloe, 
favorite with our freedwomen among flower names. 

However this may be, the Romans had (as the Ital- 
ians and Spaniards and we ourselves still have) the 
name of Flora originally as the mythological divinity 
of flowers. It was borne afterwards by a real woman 
of flesh and blood, but of less exalted reputation, 
to whose death-bed remorse, or some other contradic- 
tory or capricious feeling of the sex which cannot be 
wholly bad, was owing the institution of the Floralia 
that annually drove the young men and maidens of 
ancient Rome to the same pitch of distraction as the 
carnival does in the modern city. At least this is 
Lactantius’s version, which, after all, might have been 
only gossip, readily caught up and circulated by the 
Christians whose liberty of conscience had been so 
long and sorely tried. 

This Roman name, like its Greek equivalent, gave 
rise to divers inflections. Thus, in ancient Rome, 
were heard the fond diminutives Florentilla, Floren- 
tina, just as to-day, in the same place, the still softer 
Florentina and the contracted Fiorilla. The writer 
knew an English woman who rejoiced in the baptis- 
mal Florentine, and Florence is common in America, 
England, and France. Spain inflects it into Florencia. 
The French have a more musical poem in Florine, 
doubtless from a Roman Florina, though this last 
does not occur in surviving records as the masculine 
Florinus does. We cannot say as much, however, in 
behalf of the French Flore, the equivalent of Flora. 

The immigrant Teutons, in their march on Italy, 
seem to have been taken by the melody or the mean- 
ing of these names, whose radical they borrowed, in- 
fiecting it after their own fashion. Thus we find 
Florisinna in the ninth and Florenberga in the eighth 
century. The meaning of these suffixes, abundant 
in old German feminine names, is by no means settled 
among scholars. We suppose the first to signify a 
help-mate, as Eve was to Adam; and the second, to 
involve the idea of maternity. It is hard to suppose 
that these people had not applied, in the same way, 
the equivalent word in their own language; buf the 
only surviving approach to it is in the rather explo- 
sive and barbarous Pluoma, a name which we would 
rather not give to a daughter of ours. Nor have the 
modern Germans, as far as we have learned, any in- 
digenous woman’s name in this general sense. The 
Semitic tribes appear in the same category. The He- 
brew generic name for flower is not a proper name ; 
and though the Arab Zuhrah or Zahra, the concurrent 
of the Latin Venus in mythological attributes, de- 
notes substantially a flower, the name may have come 
through the adjective, which signifies bright or beau- 
tiful. However this may be, the Arab name is Angli- 
cized as Zara, when this is not a mere fancy spelling 
of Hebrew Sarah. But this restriction applies only 
to the general term. 








THE HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL COPY- 
RIGHT IN CONGRESS. 

[* considering the question of the proposed enact- 

ment of an international copyright law, it be- 
comes interesting to know what has heretofore been 
done in the United States toward securing this great 
measure of justice. We have taken the pains to pre- 
pare the following historical abstract, embracing in 
one view all the facts regarding former applications 
to Congress in this behalf which a careful research 
among the journals and debates of both houses of 
Congress yields. Two highly important facts are 
established by the result: 1st, no bill embracing the 
principle of an international copyright has ever yet 
been brought to a vote in either branch of Congress ; 
and, secondly, the question hasneyer been thoroughly 
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discussed in that body. Itresults that the measure 
is now free to be considered in all its bearings by our 
legislators, unprejudiced by any former defeat or 
failure; and, as it has nothing to fear from discus- 
sion, but everything to gain, we call upon the friends 
of the measure in Congress not to let it sleep until 
the whole argument is brought before the country. 
The first presentation of the subject to our national 
legislature of which we find trace was made on the 
2d of February, 1837, when Henry Clay presented to 
the Senate an address of certain authors of Great 
Britain, representing “the injury in their reputation 
and property to which they have been long exposed 
from the want of a law to secure to them within the 
United States the exclusive right to their respective 
writings, and requesting a legislative remedy.” The 
address itself lies before us, in a dingy-looking “ Doc. 
No. 162,” covering, with the signatures, four pages 
octavo. It has fifty-seven names appended, among 





in the undisturbed possession of all scientific and literary 
works published prior to its passage—in other words, the 
great mass of the science and literature of the world ; and 
to entitle the British or French author only to the bene- 
fit of copyright in respect to works which may be pub- 
lished subsequent to the passage of the law. : 

“ With respect to the constitutional power to pass the 
proposed bill, the committee entertain no doubt, and 
Congress, as before stated, has acted on it.” 


The bill reported was as follows: 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the provisions of the act to amend the several 
acts respecting copyrights, which was passed on the third 
day of February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, shall 
be extended to, and the benefits thereof may be enjoyed 
by, any subject or resident of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or of France, in the same 
manner as if they were citizens or residents of the United 
States, upon depositing a printed copy of the title of the 
book or other work for which a copyright is desired in 
the clerk’s office of the district court of any district in the 
United States, and complying with the other require- 
ments of the said act: Provided, That this act shall not 





which are those of Thomas Campbell, Charles Lyell, 
Thomas Carlyle, Samuel Rogers, Harriet Martineau, 
Isaac Disraeli, Benjamin Disraeli, H. H. Milman, 
Mary Somerville, W. Whewell, James Montgomery, R. 
Murchison, Joanna Baillie, Thomas Chalmers, FE. L. 
Bulwer, T. N. Talfourd, Maria Edgeworth, P. M: Roget, 
Henry Hallam, and Robert Southey. A goodly list, 
truly! The address set forth (what is still the plain 
fact) “ that American authors are injured by the non- 
existence of the desired law. While American pub- 
lishers can provide themselves with works for publi- 
cation by unjust appropriation, instead of by equita- 
ble purchase, they are under no inducement to afford 
to American authors a fair remuneration for their 
labors; and the works thus appropriated by Ameri- 
can booksellers are liable to be mutilated and altered 
at the pleasure of the said booksellers, or of other 
persons who may have an interest in conciliating the 
supposed principles or prejudices of purchasers in 
the respective sections of the Union.” — 

The address fitly closed by a pointed instance of 
the hardship and injustice of a denial of copyright 
in the case of Sir Walter Scott, then recently de- 
ceased: ‘‘ While the works of this author, dear alike 
to your country and to ours, were read from Maine to 
Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, he re- 
ceived no remuneration from the American public for 
his labors; yet, an equitable remuneration might 


have saved his life, and would, at least, have relieved | 


its closing years from the burden of debts and de- 
structive toils.” 

On the motion of Mr. Clay, this address was 
referred. to a select committee of the Senate. Messrs. 
Clay, Preston, Buchanan, Webster, Ewing, and 
Ruggles were appointed that committee. 

Two days later, February 4, 1837, Mr. Clay pre- 
sented the petition of W. A. Duer (author of a work 
on constitutional jurisprudence) and other American 
authors, praying for such changes in the copyright 
laws as should insure to atithors a safer interest in 
their property, and to foreigners a reasonable pro- 
tection. This was referred to the same committee. 

With commendable promptitude, Mr. Clay, the 
chairman, made a report on February 16, 1837, from 
the select committee on international copyright, ac- 
companied by a bill to amend the existing law. We 
quote a few extracts from the report, which was un- 
doubtedly written by Mr. Clay : 

“It being established that literary property is entitled 
to legal protection, it results that this protection ought 
to be afforded wherever the property is situated. A 
British merchant transmits to the United States a bale o 
merchandise, and the moment it comes within the juris- 
diction of our laws they throw around it effectual se- 
curity. But if the work of a British author is brought 
to the United States, it may be appropriated by any 
resident here, and republished, without any compensa- 
tion whatever being made to the author. We should be 
all shocked [sic] if the law tolerated the least invasion of 
the rights of property in the case of the merchandise, 
whilst those which justly belong to the works of authors 


are exposed to daily violation, without the possibility of 
their invoking the aid of the laws. 


“The committee think that this distinction in the con- 


apply to any of the’ works enumerated in the aforesaid 
act which shall have been etched or engraved, or printed 
and published, prior to the passage of this act: And pro- 
vided, also, That, unless an edition of the work for which 
it is intended to secure the copyright shall be printed 
and published in the United States simultaneously with 
its issue in the foreign country, or within one month after 
depositing as aforesaid the title thereof in the clerk’s 
office of the district court, the benefits of copyright here- 
by allowed shall not be enjoyed as to such work.” 

This bill, limited and imperfect as it was, did not 
receive the attention of the Senate, engrossed as it was 
with other business, and that session of Congress ad- 
journed without action on the subject. But it had 
aroused attention in the country, and some unfavora- 
ble comments in the newspapers, so that we find peti- 
tions against the enactment of an international copy- 
right coming in at the next session of Congress in 
considerable numbers. One of these, from Philadel- 
phia, sets out with the statement that “its passage 
through a second reading in the Senate, it is believed, 
was obtained mainly through the zeal of its friends 
and the want of action among its opponents,” and 
closes thus: “ We would urgently and respectfully 

request your honorable bodies to oppose the interna- 

| tional copyright law in all its stages, believing it im- 
| politic and unjust.” The chief and almost the only 
objections urged in these memorials against the pro- 
posed law were, that it would throw out of employ- 
ment about thirty millions of capital and several 
thousand laborers engaged in the manufacture of for- 
eign books, and would increase largely the price to 
be paid by the American public for such works. 
These objections are now scen to be chiefly chimeri- 
cal, since no one familiar with the development which 
the publishing art and the demand for books have 
attained in the United States can believe that a less 
number of books would be produced, or their price 
enhanced beyond a trifling percentage for the benefit 
of the author. We shall resume this sketch next 
week. 


| 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. TOWLE’S “ HENRY THE FIFTH.” * 

M® TOWLE’S “ History of Henry the Fifth” is 

one of those literary blunders which are scarcely 
less than crimes. He has added nothing to what 
was already known, while by preoccupying the 
ground he estops other and abler writers from treating 
the subject more in accordance with its real merit. 
For the epoch which he has undertaken to depict 
has hardly sufficient significance to justify much 
study, and no one would wish to work over anew 
these masses of detail merely to bring out in bolder 
relief events in themselves of no considerable import- 
ance, Henry V. was, after all, not so very remarkable 
an individual. In popular literature he is interesting 
simply for the use Shakespeare has made of him in 
connection with Sir John Falstaff. In graver history 
he is celebrated as the victor at Agincourt. But a 
great battle is of permanent value only when it leads 
to decisive results, and the wars of France and Eng- 











dition of the two descriptions of property is not just. 
Already the principle has -been adopted in the patent | 
laws of extending their benefits to foreign inventions. | 
It is but carrying out the same principle to extend the | 
benefit of our copyright laws to foreign authors. a | 
The bill which the committee propose provides that the 
protection which it secures shall extend to those works 
only which shall be published after its passage. . . . 
If the bil! should pass, its operation in this country would 


land would not be worth the paper on which they 
have been handed down to us were it not that their 
sequel was the utter annihilation of English claims 
to the Gallic crown, and the peremptory restriction 





* “The History of Henry the Fifth: King of England, Lord of 
Ireland, and Heir of France.” By George Makepeace Towle, 
author of * Glimpses of History.” New York: D, Appleton & 
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of the houses of Lancaster, York, and Tudor to their 
own island domain. Every success which the ban- 
ner of St. George achieved Over the jlewr-de-lis wag 
fatal; every defeat which it encountered was a victory, 
Driven from their foothold on the continent, the Eng- 
lish monarchs found, in the consolidation of the 
three kingdoms, a sphere of action which called out 
all their energies, and in its far-reaching consequences 
was of infinitely greater moment than the showy but 
deceitful splendors of foreign conquest. 

Had Mr. Towle possessed adequate mental vision 
to perceive this, and had his power of generalization 
and his command of the mother tongue been anywise 
commensurate with his opportunity, he might haye 
given usa work that would have placed his name 
close to those of the really great historians which 
this country has produced. Though the era of 
Henry V. was in no respect a representative one, there 
are, nevertheless, elements in it which, if properly 
set forth, would not be without a certain profit to the 
student of history. 

It was not the military prowess of the king ot 
England, nor the imbecilities and tragedies of the 
French court which gave special character to the 
period, though these fling over everything a glaring 
and ghastly light; it was rather the silent modifica- 
tions which were taking place in the very structure 
of society that make the times significant tous. And 
although these changes can hardly be restricted to 
any single reign, yet they were certainly very actively 
at work during the Lancastrian usurpation. Henry 
V. belongs to an epoch of transitions. In the time 
of his father the power of the feudal lords was greater 
than that of the monarch,and Henry of Bolingbroke 
became king only because he was Duke of Lancaster, 
In the time of his son began that War of the Roses 
which swept away the flower of the English aristoc- 
racy, and made the throne and the House of Commons 
superior to the barons. The institutions of chivalry, 
at their zenith during the middle of the preceding 
century, had already degenerated to mere costuming 
and pageantry. Chaucer came none too soon to paint 
the departing glories and the quaint common aspects ot 
the feudal time. The sudden emergence of literature 
out of darkness, and the existence of a Protestant party 
in all things but the name, constitute another feature 
in the picture. Indeed, the single fact that the agita- 
tion of the Lollards led the clergy into urging on the 
war with France, that public attention might be dis- 


tracted from a too close scrutiny of ecclesiastical | 


abuses, is of more importance, rightly viewed, than 
twenty Agincourts. The rise of the lower house of 
parliament, a necessary incident to the usurpation, 
and the notable abstinence of the three Henries from 
the exercise of unusual and arbitrary power, thereby 
establishing a precedent, disobedience to which cost 
Charles I. his crown, are in themselves a weighty and 
remarkable phase, 


Here, then, was a clear field for vivid grouping and 
the display of philosophical insight. But it is the 
misfortune of our author to mistake non-essentials 
for essentials, and to magnify the little at the ex- 
pense of the really great. He is at vast pains to show 
that Henry of Monmouth was a dutiful son, that he 
was a devout monarch, that he was a triumphant 
warrior; all of which is well enough in its way, only 
that we were aware of it before. Of these other 
aspects, however, our author has merely a dim and 
misty conception. Nor is the vagueness which per- 
vades Mr. Towle’s ideas in this respect anywise as- 
sisted by the effort to express them in words, We 
have already hinted that he has but an imperfect 
command of the vernacular, and indeed his wander 
ings through the realms of substantives and verbs 
are sometimes painful to witness, He not merely 
fails to give a clear sense of the situation and is 
utterly unapt in bringing together the true circum- 
stances of the era; he also. obliterates what little 
effect there was in him to produce, by the inflation 
and pompousness of his style. Language, said the 
witty Frenchman, was invented to conceal thought, 
and Mr. Towle’s function in literature appears to be 
to prove the truth of that paradox. His introduction, 
for instance, reads like a sophomorical oration, and 18 
pitched in so high a key that one is prevented from 
apprehending his meaning by the very loudness of 





its delivery. Two consecutive perusals were neces 
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sary before we could gain any intelligible idea’ of 


what he was asserting ; and even then it was like the 
text of Thucydides to a beginner in Greek, requiring 
perpetual and laborious translation to make it clear. 
And the offense is all the greater because the volume 
is dedicated to Lord Macaulay. Not that this was in 
itself so very improper, A cat may look at a king, 
and unquestionably a Towle may inscribe his magnum 
opus to him who sleeps in Westminster Abbey; 
though if that splendid rhetorician were still alive, 
we much fear our author would suffer the pangs of 
unrequited affection. But how he could have so 
singled out the most accomplished stylist of the 
century without catching some inspiration from the 
masterly lucidity of his writing, passes our under- 
standing. 

Of the general character of Mr. Towle’s composi- 
tion, its turgid commonplaces, its vaulting incoher- 
ences, its Zwcus-a-non-lucendo sentences, we shall not 
venture upon an example, for if we once began we 
should not know where to leave off; the inextricable 
confusion of the author might be transmitted to the 
critic, and, instead of finishing our article, we should 
be infringing on the copyright. The minor faults, 
however, deserve some illustration. Thus, for a speci- 
men of bad grammar, take the following: 

“The easy and amiable temper of Charles the Well- 
Beloved yielded to this appeal, having a natural dislike 
to war, and being inclined to adopt measures most 
favorable to harmony y with England ”’—p. 86. 

His proneness to epithets and the painful evidence 
of artificiality displayed in their use are mildly ex- 
emplified in the subjoined : ; 

“ Mustrious generals, who returned to glad ovations 
from scenes of distant victory, directed their swords, not 
yet cleaned of the blood of the common enemy, — 
those with whom they had fought side by side ”—p. 2 

Here the italicized words are manifestly picked out 
of Roget’s “ Thesaurus,” and the sentence is to the 
true art of writing what a portrait in Roman mosaic 
is to a Van Dyck. 

The author’s metaphors exhibit great eccentricity : 

“Shakespeare seems to have caught the infection, and 
to have caressed the fame of the hero king with the 
choicest corruscations of his genius"’—p. 164. 

“He had only to wait for the blooming of internal con- 
flict to bring his schemes to fruition ”—p. 285. 

“Those vultures who hang about courts to breed hatred 
between kinsmen, that they may feed upon the emolu- 
ments of state ””—p. 238. 

As to the palpable inaccuracies of phrase and 
slovenly disregard of idiom, the subjoined sentences 
are all we can find room for: 

“The spirit of war Jed up the barons to put their au- 
dacious hands upon the throne itself.” “ His 
record as Prince of Wales was well toned to inspire the 
nation with admiration.” . . “Whatever ambition 
the record of his life exhibited him to have possessed.” 
, . “The spirit of honor, which made his valorous 
breast to heave with proud and passionate emotion,” etc. 

We protest, moreover, against so epical a sentence 
as “ The trumpet for the onset gave the blast,” or the 
use of such phrases as “restraining a hight,” or 
“power at a focus” where centralization is the proper 
word, or the calling the House of Commons, “ the 
just terrifier of tyrants.” 

Mr. Towle does not confine himself, however, to in- 
exactness of language, or to the art of obscuring 
thought, or to the dangerous pleasures of the grand 
style; he sometimes unbends himself. All his chap- 
ters are capped with a couplet, after the fashion of a 
young lady’s first novel, John of Gaunt he eulogizes 
as “Quixote in the right place, with a royal coronet 
upon his head ;” and next tells us that ‘‘ Thackeray’s 
Thomas Newcome is John of Gaunt toned down to 
the nineteenth century,” etc. .This singular com- 
parison evidently titillates his fancy, and, after the 
fashion of his predecessors from Plutarch to Mr. 
Bancroft, he indulges himself in some very curious 
parallels between the modern colonel and his rough 
prototype, the Duke of Lancaster. 

But, alas ! versatility is not genius; nor will his 
singular discovery of a resemblance between a four- 
teenth century warrior and a character in fiction save 
Mr. Towle’s reputation as an author. We fear, in- 
deed, that the evidence of his incapacity is cumula- 
tive. Incoherent in verbal expression, incoherent in 
the ideas lying behind expression, he is likewise de- 
ficient in still other and most essential qualities. Not 
ethe least proof of it is that, though his book is osten- 
ibly a history of Henry V., yet the pages from “ the 
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accession of the king” to the end are but two hund- 
red and thirty-one, while the pages preceding that 
event are two hundred and forty-three! The lack of 
grasp and of due proportion thus exhibited, though 
a grave defect, becomes, however, quite insignificant 
heside the serious obliquity of vision in reference to 
the secret springs of action which is everywhere dis- 
played. In treating of the Lollards, he manifestly 
misapprehends the reasons of their rapid increase. 
We are told, it is true, that political influences were 
at work ; but then in Mr. Towle’s mind the nature of 
this political atmosphere was democratic, and he sees 
in Sir John Oldcastle a second Wat Tyler. 

Now the real facts are, that the English masses 
hated a burdensome tax, and wished the church 
lands to bear their share in the support of govern- 
ment; while the aristocracy were eager for office, and 
the clergy monopolized all the fat places. We might 
easily prove both of these propositions, but must 
limit ourselves for lack of space to the second one 
alone, the more because it will be thus shown why 
John of Gaunt, the two Henries before they ascended 
the throne, Chaucer, and a host of others took sides 
with the party of reform. A century before, the ig- 
norance of the laity had been very great. Few of 
the great lords could sign their names to their proc- 
lamations, still fewer could have written these out 
in full. The monks and priests were the only clerks. 
They were, therefore, called upon to fill every import- 
ant position. But since the day of the “ long-shank” 
monarch achange hadcome. In one year,if we may 
believe an old chronicler, there were collected in the 
University of Oxford thirty thousand students. Many 
of them were probably contented with what would 
appear to a modern grammar-school teacher the very 
minimum of knowledge. Nevertheless, not a few of 
the younger sons of noblemen fitted themselves for 
all the duties of a fourteenth century magistracy or 
a fourteenth century statesman. 
office naturally increased. Yet the offices were still 
in the hands of the clergy. Here, then, wasan open- 
ing for jealousy and political agitation. It was 
something annoying, certainly, to a baron or a duke 
with a large family of capable sons, that an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should be lord chancellor, the 
bishop of Bath and Wells lord treasurer, that the 
privy seal swung from the neck of an archdeacon, 
while one priest was master of the rolls, another 
master-in-chancery, and yet another master of the 
wardrobe. It became a matter of serious import 
when almost every home and foreign department was 
filled by a portly incumbent, whose chief virtue was 
a shaven crown; and men who cared very little about 
papal usurpation or the mysteries of transubstantia- 
tion were quite alive to this overwhelming predomi- 
nance of the clergy in a field which they naturally 
deemed their own. Nothing of this appears to have 
occurred to Mr. Towle. He has eyes, but he will not 
sée; ears, but he will not hear. 

Another instance of his criminal blindness to the 
real state of things is his attributing Henry’s youthful 
intimacy with distinguished prelates to his predilec- 
tion for Rome, when the cause was plainly that in an 
age of little scholarship they were the only scholars. 
His ignorance of the condition of classical studies 
at the universities is proved when he says of Henry 
that “He threw up Homer to imitate in act, as he had 
in thought, the achievements of Achilles.” Threw 
up Homer! The boy was not eleven years old, and 
Greek was not an Oxford accomplishment at that 
time! 

But we have a still more serious charge to bring 
against our author. Seeking to justify the publica- 
tion of his book, he tells us in his preface that “there 
is no reliable history of him [Henry] extant.” So fay, 
however, is this from being true, that there exists at 
least one history of Henry in two octavo volumes, 
written by the Rev. Mr. Tyler and published by Bent- 
ley, in 1848, which is not merely reliable, but is 
vastly more readable than is Mr. Towle’s work, is per- 
vaded with a critical spirit in which that author is 
utterly wanting, and contains the elucidation of 
many ill-understood transactions, without the gener- 
ous use of which the volume now under review could 
never have been written. To Tyler is due the clear- 
ing up of the youthful good fame of Henry. He at- 
tacks Shakespeare’s portraiture of Prince Hal with 
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a vigor only less than the success which attends it 
That great dramatist is convicted of gross anachron- 
isms; it is shown that he derived his material not 
from cotemporary history, but from chroniclers who 
wrote a century later; it is proved that when he had 
the real facts at his command he purposely distorted 
them to suit the exigence of the plot. Mr. Tyler goes 
further. He arraigns all the historians, Hume, Tur- 
ner, Sir Harris Nicolas. He brings into the courts 
the testimony of parliament to Henry’s good charac- 
ter as far back as 1406. He demolishes Walsingham. 
He puts Lydgate and Occleve on the witness stand,and, 
by means of his genuine enthusiasm: and the hearty 
reverence for the truth of history which accompanies 
it, we are enabled at last to get a satisfactory idea of 
what the son of Henry IV. really was. Not that Tyler 
is immaculate, There is, indeed, a good deal of sil- 
liness in him. He prefaces every traditional pecca- 
dillo with a sermon, and one sees something ludicrous 
in the exultation with which he declares that, as a 
result of his investigations, “no young man can be 
encouraged by Henry’s example (as it is feared many , 
especially of the higher classes, have been encouraged) 
in early habits of moral delinquency.” But his style, 
though apologetical and slightly anile, has the merit 
of being intelligible, which is more than we can say 
of his successor’s, while he is modest to a fault and is 
immeasurably above the small dishonesty of keeping 
his collaborers out of sight. 

Now we cannot persuade ourselves that Mr. Towle 
appears to advantage in this connection. Hechooses 
to give us an eulogy when he might have written a 
history, and the very source of the new facts on 
which that eulogy is based is studionsly ignored. 
Once only is there an allusion to his predecessor in 
the text, and then it is to disparage him. “Mr. Ty- 
ler,” he says, ‘has devoted much space to a very vain 
object—an attempt to prove that Henry really be- 
lieved in his right to the French crown.” Of course, 
to such “a very vain object” Mr. Towle would by no 
means commit himself. He prefers to think the “ be- 
neficent prince” was not so “stupid,” and that the 
slaughter-house of Agincourt and the terrible starva- 
tion scenes of Harfleur and Rouen, with innocent cap- 
tives swinging from gibbets on every trench, and 
France devastated from the Channel to the Seine, 
were simply for the “ glory of England,” and a glory 
in which he can perceive no guile. Yet let that pass. 
It is, to be sure, a rather damaging style of panegyric ; 
it does not indicate that severe reverence for the veri- 
ties which we are accustomed to look for in a con- 
scientious historian, but we will agree to dispense 
with this. Our present concern is with the lack of 
something more than good taste in the peculiar treat- 
ment to which Mr. Tyler is subjected. There is a 
stubborn, pithy, and pitiless Anglo-Saxon word, 
which courtesy prevents our employing, but which 
seems to us to exactly characterize this species of lit- 
erary felony. AlLthe other shortcomings of our au- 
thor shrink into nothingness beside it, and we hold 
that his name must rest under a cloud until a satis- 
factory explanation is given. 

It is time, however, for us to stop. ‘Wecould wish 
to examine more closely into the methods of Mr. 
Towle’s eulogy of Henry, and point out certain flaws 
therein. But the book is hardly worth the labor. 
We think we have already made it evident that it is 
neither good English nor good history, that it fills up 
no vacancy, and is profitable only as a warning. Ex- 
cellent in binding, excellent in letter-press, it is like 
the apples of Sodom, and of the nature of that fruit 
no well-informed reader need be told. 
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“ The Compendium of Tachygraphy ; or, Lindsley’s Pho- 
netic Short-hand.” By D. P. Lindsley. Boston: Otis 
Clapp. Pp. 52. 1865. 

Ir is now about thirty years ago that the first pho- 
nographic book was published in England, by Isaac 
Pitman ; and the original plan has since received so 
important modifications that it has rightly been con- 
sidered the nearest approach to a practicable method. 
A great number of those who have had patience 
enough to learn and practice it have become able to 
write, with ease, sixty or seventy words in a minute, 
which is much faster than the ordinary speed with 
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which long-hand is written, and a few have made 
themselves accurate verbatim reporters. But the sys- 
tem is too difficult for any large class of people to 
ever so far master as to make it practical, so that 
many who have tried it have given it up as an idle 
scheme and gone back to the drudgery of long-hand, 
while those who have persevered in its use have been 
constantly annoyed by its equivocal forms. Some in- 
stances of the ludicrous but often serious blunders 
thus occasioned were given in a recent article in 
this paper. Ministers have knit their brows over 
their manuscripts, lawyers have in vain striven to de- 
cipher their briefs, and reporters (who must make 
something out of their notes) have called down upon 
their heads the wrath of many a popular speaker 
who has thus had words put into his mouth that he 
never dreamed of uttering. 


But an improved system of short-hand, called ta- 
chygraphy, the invention of Mr. D. P. Lindsley, of 
Boston, has been recently coming into notice, and, if 
we mistake not, it bids fair to supersede the system 
of Pitman. Certainly very many short-hand writers 
are abandoning phonography and taking up the new 
method ; and we do not know of one who has care- 
fully examined its claims but has granted its superi- 
ority. Its main advantages are these: (1.) A preva- 
lence of oblique and horizontal consonantal charac- 
ters, thus avoiding that perpendicular stiffness which 
hinders or wearies the hand so much in writing pho- 
nography. (2.) Most of the vowels are joined to the 
consonants in writing, in their proper order. Here 
is perhaps the chief distinction between the two sys- 
tems. In phonography you represent the vowels by 
light or heavy dots and dashes, which are disjoined 
from the consonants, and besides have different mean- 
ings according as they are written at the beginning, 
middle, or end of the consonant—in the first, second, 
or third position, as it is called. In tachygraphy, the 
vowel sounds are represented each by its own char- 
acter, the greater part of them being small semicircles 
or diamond points; and most of these can be readily 
joined with the consonants, either directly or by 
means of a little stroke, called the “connecting 
stroke,” which causes no ambiguity. The light and 
heavy dots are also used, which of course must always 
be disconnected ; but they stand respectively for the 
comparatively infrequent sound of ai in fair, and for 
that of e in let, which, in a majority of cases, does not 
need to be expressed. Neither system in practical 
use gives full vocalization to all its words, for this is 
not necessary in the case of the unaccented syllables 
of most words of any length; but any given extent 
of vocalization can be far more quickly effected by 
vowels inserted, so as to make one running character 
of the word, than by disjoined vowels; and besides, 
legibility can thus be better secured than by vowel 
characters, which have such different meanings ac- 
cording to their varied position. Thisis a great gain 
upon the old method, and one that cannot well be 
over-estimated, if it be at all necessary that one 
should be able to read quickly and accurately what 
he has written. The minister and the literary man 
must have some system which they can read with as 
much ease as they can write, or they will continue to 
wear out. their energies in the unceasing mechanical 
effort now incident upon the work of composition— 
an effort whose exhausting nature no one can appre- 
ciate till he has known what it is to be forced to it 
hour after hour and day after day. (3.) An equally 
important advantage of tachygraphy consists in its 
use of comparatively few contractions, and in its re- 
jection of arbitrary signs. Phonographers tell us that 
“ the few simple sounds of our language are repre- 
sented by upwards of three hundred and fifty differ- 
ent signs and combinations of signs”—which would 
seem a number sufficiently large ; but in reality they 
make use of more than ten times this number. From 
the phonographic letter “p” alone, different contrac- 
tions give rise to about one hundred and seventy 
forms; and this, repeated in connection with the eight 
straight signs and fifteen curves, gives us, allowing 
for some deductions, an overwhelming aggregate of 
more than thirty-five hundred different “signs and 
combinations of signs!” Tachygraphy has forty-three 
simple signs for both vowels and consonants, and con- 
tractions amounting to about fifty more, thus giving 
in all less than one hundred authorized characters, 


Who can fail to see, from this comparison, the great 
gain in its favor? And when we consider that, be- 
sides all this, phonography makes use of a vast num- 
ber of arbitrary word-signs and tachygraphy of none, 
we have the fullest explanation that we could ask of 
the success which is attending the latter, and of the 
repeated failures of the former. How much time has 
been wasted in attempts to master phonography’s 
burdensome array of technicalities; and how little, 
comparatively, meed be spent in learning the more 
recent system ! 

We would make no invidious remarks in reference 
to phonography. It has accomplished much good if 
it has led the way to a simpler and more philosophi- 
cal method. But a long experience has satisfied us, 
with many others, that its own excellences are more 
than counterbalanced by its defects. Earnest efforts 
have been made to introduce it into schools, and 
many of our youth have, by this means, gained a more 
accurate knowledge of the sounds of our language ; 
but this is about all the result, for not one-hundredth 
part of those who have commenced it have ever gone 
so far as to practice it; and the Waltham (Mass.) 
high school is almost the only school which has 
gained anything more than a local reputation for its 
success in teaching it. We are safe in saying that it 
has in general disappointed the hopes of its friends ; 
and if any such have not yet heard of the more simple 
system we have been presenting, we can honestly 
commend it to their notice. Phonography has made 
some few accurate professional reporters; though even 
for this purpose, as we have seen, it is ill-adapted. 
But it is not in connection with this that any system 
of rapid writing should hold out its chief inducement. 
It is needed not.so much for purposes of reporting as 
for the uses of every-day life. The clergyman, the 
editor, the author, the lawyer, the merchant—all who 
have much writing to do—may be relieved of very 
much of their labor, and we believe that to all these 
classes we are conveying important information. We 
have not claimed perfection for the new system, but 
we do feel sure that an object so much desired is no 
longer impracticable. Having been no long time be- 
fore public notice, of- course tachygraphy cannot 
point to an extended array of statistics in its favor. 
But it can urge its own inherent claims, and these, if 
well founded, will prove the surest harbinger of an 
enduring success. Let none, because disappointed in 
phonography, hastily reject this also as a quixotic 
scheme, but let all who are interested give to the sub- 
ject a candid investigation. 





“Hoa: A Goblin Romance.” In jive parts. By John 
Savage. New York: James B. Kirker, 1865. Pp. 
100. 


Mr. Joun SAVAGE seems very anxious to be mis- 
taken for a poet. With this desire he has published 
a small volume of lines, beginning with capitals and 
ending with rhymes, which we can hardly dignify by 
the name of verse. Whatthe story is we were unable 
to ascertain, as the book is utterly unreadable. We 
at first thought that it was intended as a satire; but, 
on looking at the dedication, concluded that it was 
written by some inmate of a private mad-house. The 
poem opens thus: 


“The evening sun was setting fair 

Beneath a sky of blue, 

And nature’s charms on earth, in air, 
Were fading into dew. ’ 

The sun’s broad beams athwart did lie 
The crimson-mantled west, 

As a golden cross of chivalry 
Charged on a purple vest. 


“The evening calm as the smile of Him 

Who said, ‘ Thy will be done ;’ 

And the pious air seemed hushed in prayer, 
Like a seraphic nun. 

In truth it was a placid scene, 
Where awe did wonder woo ; 

Yea, such as men full seldom ken 
The coming twilight through.” 


In an interview with her lover Eva exclaims: 


“My heart is throbbing like a sea, 
And could sea span the skies above, 
I feel its vast immensity 
Could not cradle half my love.” 


The effect of this on the lover is thus described : 


“ But suddenly he started—bright 
His thankful gesture spoke, 
As vocal as a host of light 
In cave dawn never woke,” 











We should think it must have had some such effect, 
At another time, 
“The fluttering Eva nestled close 
Unto her Kevin’s breast, 
They soothed the sudden fears that rose, 
By being both caressed.” 


One more stanza and we have done: 


“Mine, only mine ?” 
‘For ever thine !’ 
And she clung around the youth 
With the fervor which betrays itself 
Supporting a woman’s truth.” 








LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

A cuRIovs and interesting little volume is “A Plea 
for the Queen’s English,” by Heury Alford, Dean of Can. 
terbury, the second edition of which has lately been 
published by Messrs.’Strahan & Co. Dean Alford does 
not go into the history of our mother tongue after the 
profound philological methods now in vogue, but con- 
tents himself with jotting down “stray notes,” now of 
speaking, now of spelling, pointing out the mistakes 
into which many of his countrymen fall, and correcting 
them in the most effective, because the most sensible, 
manner. Handling subjects not in themselves of general 
interest, he contrives to render them such by his vivacity 
and intelligence. He occasionally fails to convince us of 
the correctness of his notions, but he never lessens our 
respect for his knowledge, and, above all, for his sterling, 
manly, common sense. Speaking of grammatical rules, 
which, we all know, are frequently at variance with the 
usages of the best writers and speakers, he says: “But 
I conceive we have had enough of these so-called universal 
rules. All I would say on them to my younger readers 
is, the less you know of them, the less you turn your 
words right or left to observe them, the better. Write 
good, manly English ; explain what you mean so sensi- 
ble, intelligent men cannot fail to understand it; and 
then, if the rules be good, you will be sure to have com. 
plied with them ; and if they be bad, your writing will 
be a protest against them.” The impression left upon 
our minds by the dean’s volume, which we take to rep- 
resent fairly the existing state of the blunder-element 
in the English language, is, that the majority of educated 
Americans commit fewer mistakes in writing and speak. 
ing English than the English themselves. We never 
say, for instance, “ Directly we arrived ;” nor, “I meant 
to have to come to you, but I could’nt get.” Nor do we 
usually, unless jocularly, write such notes as this : ‘ Mr, 
T. presents his compliments to Mr. H., and I have got a 
hat that is not his, and if he have got a hat that is not 
yours, no doubt they are the expectant ones.” We com- 
mend the dean’s “ Plea” to our readers, particularly 
those who have the habit of slovenly writing and speak- 
ing. 

Messrs. Strahan & Co. also publish the fourth edition 
of Dean Alford’s “ Poetical Works,” which contains a 
number of pieces now first collected. An edition of the 
dean’s poems was published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
as far back as 1853; but it is not, we fancy, very widely 
known in this country, partly because poetry sold less then 
than now and partly because the dean’s genius, though 
of a pure, is certainly not of a striking character. The 
new edition of his poetical writings is dedicated to the 
laureate, and the employment of arranging it for the press 
recalled the time, he says, “when we wrought together 
in the ‘ English Club’ at Cambridge. It is the brightest 
recollection of my poetic life that I witnessed on those 
happy evenings the first outburst, and the gradual modu: 


which are now known and felt through the world.” The 
dean’s carly poetry gave promise of an excellence which 
he has never reached, no doubt for a number of very 
good reasons. All poets in their youth begin in gladness, 
but the majority have to turn to other paths than those 
of song. A notable instance of this fact is John Hamilton 
Reynolds, the brother-in-law of Thomas Hood and the 
friend and correspondent of Keats—a born poet, whom 
circumstances, made a lawyer and consigned to respecta- 
bility and oblivion. To return to the dean, however ; his 
early pieces are by far his best, as witness his beautiful 
ballad, “Lady Mary,” written in 1832, and this nameless 
little dirge of the same date : 
1832. 
The cowslip standeth in the grass, 
The primrose in the budding grove 
Hath laid her pale fair breast 
On the green sward to rest: 
The vapors that cease not to rove 
Athwart the blue sky, fleet and pass, 
And ever o’er the golden sun 








Their shadows run, 
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He is not in the glittering mead, 
Stooping to fill his hands with flowers ; 
He is not in the wood, 
Plucking the primrose bud ; 
He doth not mark the bloomy hours, 
The joy and May he doth not heed; 
Under the church-wall in the shade 
His bed is made. 

A later poem of the dean’s is in the same tender and 
mournful strain. It is among the poems “ now first col- 
lected: ” 

FILIO DESIDERATISSIMO. 


When I paint thee what thou mightest be, 
When I think on what thou art, 
Trace thine image in my memory, 
Search that memory through mine heart— 
Then I fecl how widely parted 
Is that other side from this: 
What a gulf divides our fancy 
From that unimagined bliss. 


Sometimes by my side thou walkest, 
Grown a stripling tall and fair, 
Godlike in thine youthful beauty, 
But oh, not as thou art there! 
All thine interests springing in thee, 
Gushing toward me fresh and clear, 
Fancy-drawn from things around me, 
Speak not of that nobler sphere. 


Day by day, and every moment, 
Always present, never sought, 
Standing, looking, speaking, loving, 
Gliding through the realms of thought, 
O, my child, my spirit’s presence, 
Dearest comfort, nearest joy, 
All these nine long years where art thou, 
Where, and what, mine angel boy ¥ 

THE proof reading of our dailies is very careless, par- 
ticularly in the matter of proper names. The Evening 
Post is exceedingly negligent, its literary items abound. 
ingin blunders. In a notice the other day of the sale of 
the library of Mr. J. B. Fisher the Count de Gabalis was 
metamorphosed into the Count de Gabales; Joseph 
Glanvill, the author of “Sadducismus Triumphatus,” 
into Stanvil; and O. Rich, the well-known bibliog- 
rapher, into O. Beck. 

Or the making of many books, particularly of his- 
tories of the late war, there is no end. The last that we 
have seen announced—would, indeed, that it were the 
last—is by Mr. J.'T. Headley, who has, or had some years 
ago, the reputation of being a very glowing writer of 
battle scenes. It will occupy two volumes, of what size 
we are not told, and will be published by the American 
Publishing Company of Hartford, we presume by sub- 
scription only, such being the method now adopted for 
pushing off large editions of war-books. 

Miss JEAN INGELOW, who has no peer in verse among 
all the women-writers of England, has a charming and 
graceful talent in prose, such as is not commonly possess- 
ed by poets. Her first prose volume, which she modest- 
ly named “ Studies for Stories,” is a book to be remem- 
bered, if only for the insight it shows into the nature of 
the young, whom she knows how to make as interesting 
as the grown people of novels. Her second volume, 
“Stories Told to a Child,” is in a lower key, but equally 
interesting. It contains fourteen short stories, which are 
among the best of the kind that we have ever read, be- 
ing as original in their way as those of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and most delightfully told. The fairy element 
in some of them, as “ The One-Eyed Servant ” and “ The 
Minnows with Silver Tails,” reminds us of the fantasies 
running through so many of Andersen’s tales, yet they 
are as original as if he had never written. The illustra- 
tions, one to each story, are not such as we are accus- 
tomed to in our children’s books—wretched drawings, 
wretchedly evt and. printed—but dainty little designs by 
two or three clever English artists, who have entered 
into the spirit of the writer and reproduced it in their 
drawings. Messrs. Roberts Brothers, who are Miss Inge- 
low’s American publishers, bring out this her last and 
prettiest book. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers also publishan edition of But- 
ler's “ Hudibras,” matching in size their pretty edition of 
Coombe’s “ ‘Tour of Dr. Syntax,” with a number of exceed- 
ingly beautiful little head-pieces, which can hardly be the 
work of any living English artist. We have a sort of recol- 
lection of having seen them, or something like them, in 
some of the Chiswick books. At any rate, they are strik- 
ingly like the drawings of an artist named Thurston, who 
illustrated the Chiswick edition of Puckle’s “Club” some 
thirty odd years ago, and which are said to resemble the 
designs of Chodoweicki, who was very populdr in Ger- 
many in the latter half of the last century. For Butler's 
poem—that inimitable storehouse of wit, the like of 
which exists in no living language—what can we say of 
it that has not been said again and again, and much bet- 
ter than we can hope to say it jn a brief notice like this? 


It is not much read nowadays, but it ought to be, espe- 
cially by writers who aspire at wit, if only for the sake of 
seeing how it is produced by one of its most perfect mas- 
ters. The leavings of an author like Butler would set up 
ascore of Vanity Fairs, Mrs. Grundys,and Phunny Phel- 
lows. His wit, however, was but a sorry capital for him, 
poor fellow, being, as he wrote, “‘ very chargeable, and 
not to be maintained in its necessary expenses at an ordi- 
nary rate; it is the worst trade in the world to live upon, 
and a commodity that no man thinks he has need of, 
for those who have least believe they have most.” 


Mr. W. J. WipDLETON is about to complete his edi- 
tion of the works of Christopher North by the addition of 
six new volumes, two being filled by his “ Recreations,” 
two by his “ Miscellanies,” and two by his “Poems and 
Tales.” 


FOREIGN. 

A NOTABLE man in his day, though but little known in 
ours, passed to his rest in the person of Mr. Thomas Love 
Peacock, who died recently at the ripe age of eighty. 
He has two claims to remembrance: the first, as a writer 
of merit in a rather narrow walk of literature ; the second, 
as a friend of Shelley’s, when the latter was a young man 
driven to and fro by the unrest which possessed him. 
They journeyed in Wales together, and, at a later day, 
corresponded frequently, as the readers of Shelley’s 
letters will remember. As a writer, Mr. Peacock is 
best known by his lively and humorous novels, or novel- 
ettes: “Headlong Hall,” published in 1816; “Night 
mare Abbey,” in 1818; “ Maid Marian,” in 1822; and 
“Crotchet Castle,” in 1831. He had also a considerable 
talent for poetry, which was shown by “The Philosophy 
of Melancholy,” a handsome quarto, published in 1812, 
and “ Rhododaphne ; or, The Thessalian Spell,” in 18t@. 
The last of these productions, from which Shelley says 
he expected “ extraordinary success,” was republished in 
this country, and attributed by a Richmond magazine to 
Richard Dabney, one of our early versifiers. The late 
Edgar A. Poe spoke of it, years after, in one of his “ Mar- 
ginalia,” as “ brimful of music,” and quoted the following 
lines as a taste of its quality : 

“ By living streams in sylvan shades, 
Where winds and waves symphonous make 
Rich melody, the youths and maids 


No more with choral music wake 
Lone Echo from her tangled brake.”’ 


novelist, whose latest story, “ Vittoria,” is now in course 
of publication in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 


While on this subject we may mention that 
Mr. Peacock wrote several papers in “ Fraser” 
about Shelley and his relations with his first_ 


wife, Harriet Westbrooke, the statements in which 
are controverted by Mr. Richard Garnett, the edi 
tor of “ Relics of Shelley.” The controversy is too com. 
plicated to be entered upon here, but Mr. Peacock’s share 
in it may be stated to have been a belief, which he en- 
deavored to prove, that Shelley was not blameless in the | 
matter, an opinion which his warmest admirers may 
safely admit, remembering his wild and unsettled condi- 
tion at the time. Speaking of Shelley in one of his papers, 
Mr. Peacock says: “I saw Shelley for the first time in 
1812, just before he went to Tanyralit. Isaw him again 
once or twice before I went to North Wales, in 1813. On 
my return he was residing at Bracknell, and invited me 
to visit him. This I did.” How Mr. Peacock appeared to 
the friends of the Shelleys at this time may be gathered 
from a letter which one of them wrote to Mr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hogg: “ They have made an addition to their party 
in the person of a cold scholar, who, I think, has neither 
taste nor fecling. This Shelley will perceive sooner or 
later, for his warm nature craves sympathy, and I am con- 
vinced he will not meet it in his new acquaintance.” 
And Shelley himself wrote to Mr. Hogg: “A new ac. 
quaintance is on a visit with usthis winter. Heisa very 
mild, agreeable man, and a good scholar. His enthusiasm 
is not ardent, nor his views very comprehensive ; but he 
is neither superstitious, ill-tempered, dogmatical, nor 
proud.” Not to take part in the Shelley-Peacock im- 
broglio, which, we must confess, we do not fully under. 
stand, we will close for this week with two or three frag- 
ments of Shelley’s, not yet included in the standard edi 
tions of his works : 
* Follow to the deep wood’s weeds, 

Follow to the wild briar dingle, 

Where we sink to intermingle, 

And the violet tells her tale 

To the odor-mingled gale, 

For they too have enough to do 

Of such work as I and you.” 

1819. 

* At the creation of the earth 

Pleasure, that divinest birth, 

From the soil of heaven did rise 

Wrapt in sweet wild melodies— 

Like an exhalation wreathing 





In 1820 Mr. Peacock published, in Ollier’s “ Literary 
Miscellany,” an essay entitled “The Four Ages of Poetry,” 
which Shelley attacked in a letter to the publisher, who 
was likewise his publisher, and which called forth his 
own “Defense of Poetry.” A paragraph from this para- 
doxical essay may not be uninteresting, since it gives us 
Mr. Peacock’s opinion of some of his cotemporaries : 


“ While the historian and the philosopher are advanc- 
ing in and accelerating the progress of knowledge, the 
poet is wallowing in the rubbish of departed ignorance, 
and raking the ashes of dead savages to find gewgaws 
and rattles for the grown babies of the age. Mr. Scott 
digs up the poachers and cattle-stealers of the ancient bor- 
der. Lord Byron cruises for thieves and pirates on the 
shores of the Morea and among the Greek islands. Mr. 
Southey wades through ponderous volumes of travels and 
old chronicles, from which he carefully selects all that is 
false, useless, and absurd, as being essentially poetical, and 
when he has a commonplace book full: of monstrosities, 
strings them into an epic. Mr. Wordsworth picks up 
village legends from old women and sextons, and Mr. Cole- 
ridge, to the valuable information acquired from such 
sources, superadds the dreams of crazy theologians ana 
the mysticisms of German metaphysics, and favors the 
world with visions in verse, in which the quadruple ele- 
ments of sexton, old woman, Jeremy Taylor, and Eman- 
uel Kant are harmonized into a delicious poetical com- 
pound.” 


Criticism of this sort is as comical now as Lord Jeffrey’s 
famous “It won’t do” on the appearance of “ The Excur 
sion,” and we only quote it to show the vagaries into 
which a really clever man may fall, particularly when 
writing about poetry. For Mr. Peacock’s prose tales, 
which were reprinted in one volume, in 1837, in Bentley's 
“Standard Library,” we are assured by a good judge that 
“no single volume of fiction of modern production con- 
tains more sarcastic or witty dialogue, or more admirable 
sketches of eccentric and ludicrous characters.” The first 
two,“ Headlong Hall” and “ Nightmare Abbey,” were 
republished some fifteen years or so ago by Messrs. Wiley 
& Putnam in their “ Library of Choice Reading,” which 
bore the quaint motto of Lamb, ‘“ Books which are 
books.” Mr. Peacock’s later productions were “‘ Melin- 
court” and “ Gryll Grange ;” the latter, we believe, was 
published in “ Fraser’s Magazine.” Ofhis private life we 
know nothing, though we are told that, he was the friend 
and collaborator of Bentham, and Mill, and Grote. He was 














the father-in-law of Mr. George Meredith, the poet and 


To the sound of air low-breathing 
Through Zolian pines, which make 
A shade and shelter to the lake, 
Whence it rises soft and slow; 
Then life-breathing [limbs] did flow 
In the harmony divine 
Of an ever lengthening line 
Which enwrapt her perfect form 
With a beauty clear and warm.” ° 
1819. 
‘Is it that in some brighter sphere 
We part with friends we meet with here? 
Or do we see the Future pass 
O’er the Present’s dusky glass ? 
Or what is that which makes us seem 
To patch up the fragments of a dream, 
Part of which comes true, and part 
Beats and trembles in the heart ?” 
1819. 

“Our Own CaAsuAL” of the Pall Mall Gazette, whose 
narrative of “A Night in the Workhouse” has been read, by 
this time, wherever the English language has penetrated, 
has had the honor of having his adventures on that mem- 
orable occasion turned into doggerel verse, in the shape of 
a threepenny ballad, each stanza of which—there are 
thirty-four in all—ends with the ominous word “ work- 
house.” The bath in which he indulged is thus de- 
-scribed : 

“The water looked like mutton broth; 
A nasty smell came issuing forth ; 
But luckily a cleanly cloth 
They lent me in the workhouse.” 


As a set-off to the present rage for translating Greek 
into the languages of modern Europe, the Athenians are 
translating modern dramas into Greek, the latest instance 
being that of Goethe’s “Clavigo,” which was played in 
that language, at Athens, by the students of the univer- 
sity. 

THE last portion of Bunsen’s great work, “ Bible Work 
for the Congregation,” has just been published at Leip- 
zic. 

Pror. EwALp’s work on Hebrew poetry, of which a 
second edition has recently appeared, has undergone such 











alterations as to be almost a new work. 


EIGHTY.-THREE recently-discovered letters of Beethoven 
to the Archduke Rudolph, of Austria, cardinal archbishop 
of Olmutz, have just been published, and they shed a 
melancholy light on the life of the great composer, which 
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appears to have been full of embarrassments, pecuniary 
and otherwise. 

AN edition of the popular ballads of Germany of the 
middle ages is now under way, the cost being defrayed 
by the munificence of the kings of Bavaria. It is said 
to be of considerable value in an historical and philologi- 
cal point of view ; the poetry, however, is rather dreary. 

Mr. Henry KENDALL, an Australian poet, is the writer 
of the following song, which is considerably above the 
average of fugitive verse : 

SONG OF THE CATTLE-HUNTERS. 
While the morning light beams on the fern-matted streams, 
And the water-pools flash in its glow, 
Down the ridges we fiy, with a loud ringing cry— 
Down the ridges and gullies we go! 
And the cattle we hunt they are racing in front, 
With a roar like the thunder of waves; 
As the heat and the beat of our swift horses’ fect 
Start the echoes away from their caves! 
As the beat and the beat 





lyrics, and several north-coast idyls. We hope it will do | which was for a moment very acute, very painfal, and 
justice to Mr. Buchanan’s genius, which is a charming | | tpeomng y cmap ate antes | a t cgnapden dese 
. Re . . Hl , Ma a 
one, though a little too facile and impressionable. Our | write.” . aii - 
resent fear of him is that, writing easily, he is making et oe : 
pr % - os °\ M. Ponsarp had his hiding-place in aa obscure seat 
himself too marketable. lis ; s a ‘ 5 
in a private box revealed to the audience during the first 
Le EEPEESS eS | performance of a new play of his, by the kisses which his 
sada Sal | wife showered upon him when the applause of the house 
PERSONAL. bee 
| decided that he was successful. The audience was one 
| of the most brilliant ever assembled in Paris, containing 
Mr. Wurrrirr’s idyllic poem, “ Snow-Bound,” is now | . pinta | e 
rs aaks y I , , | the Emperor, the Empress, a score of princes, princesses, 
in its tenth thousand. counts and countesses, twenty members of the Jockey 
Mr. Grorcr Bancxort is about to publish the ninth | Club, the two Dumas, Jules Janin, Theophile Gautier, 
volume of his well-known history, which has been for) Nisard, Emile Angier, and the greater part of the French 
some time announced. It will speedily be followed by two Academy. 

. om 31] comr is origi sion. | ~ Bsa . . . 
more volumes, Ww hich will complete his original: design, | Te supposed original detective of Poe's story, “The 
and bring the narrative to the adoption of the Constitu- | Stolen Letter,” M. Gisquet, died lately in Paris. He was 

ion of the United Si: | eS wie a z 
tion of the United States. | for many years chief of the Parisian police, and was re- 
‘BRooME STREET scems, just now, to be the center | membered by his recovery of the medals and coins carried 




















Of our swift horses’ feet 
Start the echoes away from their caves! 
Like a wintery shore that the waters ride o’er, 
All the lowlands are filling with sound, 
For swiftly we gain where the herds on the plain, 
Like a tempest, are tearing the ground! 
And we'll follow them hard to the rails of the yard, 
O’er the guiches and mountain-tops gray, 
Where the beat and the beat of our swift horses’ feet 
Will die with the echoes away! 
Where the beat and the beat 
Of our swift horses’ feet 
Will die with the echoes away ! 

Sin Wintii1am Rowan HAMILTON is not generally 
known as a writer of verse, yet the following sonnet of 
his, on Shakespeare, is one of the best of the multitude 
of minor tributes to the ‘‘ myriad-minded ” poet: 

‘* Who says that Shakespeare did not know his lot, 
But deem’d that in Time’s manifold decay 
His memory should die and pass away, 
And that withia the shrine of human thought 
To him no altar should be reared? O hush! 
O vail thyself awhile in solemn awe! 
Nor dream that all man’s mighty spirit-law 
Thou know’st; how all the hidden fountains gush 
Of the soul’s silent prophesying power. 
For as deep Love, *mid all its wayward pain, 
Cannot believe but it is loved again, 
Even so, strong Genius, with its ample dower 
Of a world-grasping love, from that deep feeling _ 
Wins of its own wide sway the clear revealing.’ 

Tue story of Alexander the Great, and the shape it 
lias assumed in Oriental imaginations, is the subject of 
an interesting tract by Herr Vogelstein, written in Latin, 
and published at Breslau. 

Mr. CHARLES WELLS, member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has recently published a collection of Eastern 
translations, named after the principal tale, “ Mehemet 
the Kurd,” a translation from an Arabic MS. never be- 
fore made known to the English public, and as rich, in its 
way, 2s the “ Arabian Nights.” The shorter tales, which 
are mostly of Turkish origin, are strikingly characteristic 
and humorous. <A novel feature in his volume is a col- 
lection of Eastern poems, which are not rendered, as is 
generally the case, in prose paraphrases, but in verse, 
which, while retlecting all the extravagant metaphors 
and the gorgeous style of the originals, are fit to take 
their place in English literature. An essay on Oriental 
poetry, which contains a good deal of rare information, 
adds to the interest and value of his volume. 

Mr. Joun Rutrrer Cuoruey has lately published a vol- 
ume of verse, entitled ‘The Wife’s Litany,” which con- 
tains a prayer io the Virgin beginning thus: 





* Thou that once on earth didst weep ! 
By a broken heart’s complaint, 
And a pain that poisons sleep, 
Mary, Mother, Queen and Saint, 
Hear me, for my wound is deep! 
Aid me, for my soul is faint! 


‘* Bid the darkness come and seal 
surning eyes that will not close ; 
Let me cease awhile to feel ; 
And the pangs of many woes, 
And the heart thou mayst not heal, 
Gentle Mother, bid repose!” 

Mr. Roper’ BUCHANAN’s new volume of poems, “ Lon- 
don Idyls,” which is now in the press, will consist, it is 
said, principally of monologues, forming psychological 
studies of a somewhat unusual kind. “The Murder 
Idyl,” fer instance, is spoken by a woman whose husband 
has been hanged; “ The Ballad Maker” is a writer of 
street songs vainly endeavoring to express his feelings ; 
and “The Rev. Mr. Honeydew,” whose name recalls 
Thackeray’s Charles Honeyman, is, like that scented humn- 
bug, a fashionable preacher. Besides these poems, and 
others of the same sort, as the “ London Idy]” itself, orig- 
inally published in the “ Fortnightly Review,” and “The 
Model,” published in the “ Argosy,” the volume will con- 

ain amodern poem of considerable length, a number of 


towards which booksellers and publishers are tending. | off from the National Library. He was also concerned in 

Among those who contemplate locating there the present | the suppression of the disciples of St. Simon and the 

spring are, Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, Dick & Fitzgerald, | prosecution of Fieschi. 

Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co.; also, Mr. J. W. Bouton,| Mr. J. M. Luptow, who farnished for “ Good Words” 

John Bradburn, George Routledge, H. B. Durand, Ivi- | 9 sketch of the life of President Lincoln, has made addi- 

son & Phinney, O. 8. Felt, and, it is ramored, D. Appleton tions and alterations to that paper and published it under 

& Co. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt will occupy the corner , the title of “ President Lincoln Self-portrayed.” 

store No. 451 Broome sirect; Messrs, Dick & Fitagerald | Mapami Dora v’IsTR1A has been nominated a mem- 

the premises nearly opposite Mesars. Hurd & Houghton’s. | ber of the Imperial Geographical Society in place of the 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., publishers and book- | jate Ida Pfeiffer, her “ Studies on Roumelia and Morea” 

sellers, will remove May 1 to 111 and 118 William | entitling her to this distinction. 

Strect, corner of John. | Mn. EpMunp YATEs’s novel, “ Broken to Harness,” is 
Mr. Guo. APPLETON, of the firm of D. Appleton & Co., | being translated into French for the “Revue des Deux 

sailed for Europe a few days since, and Mr. Joseph!) yond 


les.” 
Harper, of Harper Brothers, for Cuba. 


= 


Mr. R. IL. Worron, of the Spectator, and not, as was 

M. I. M. DarGavp, who began life as }M. Lamartine’s | rumored, Mr. T. F. Palgrave, is the writer of “Studies in 
secretary, and to whom the latter dedicated several of | Parliament: A Series of Sket¢hes of Living Politicians,” 
his poems, diced recently at the age of sixty-five. His 
first work, in some sense a novel; was called “ Solitudes ;” 
it was followed by a translation of the “ Psalms” and the 
“Song of Solomon.” Turning his attention to historical 
| writing, he produced a “ History of Mary, Queen of Scots” 


| 

“ ig + Poliol $ , tyi 7 20”? VAS | “ " a 2. 4 
and a itistory of alghons Tae ’ in Beane = He WAS ‘has published his views regarding it to the following 
also the author of “ Travels in the Alps” and “ Travels in effect : : 


on ” i st work wi “ History of Quee cee ‘ : , 
Denmark.” His latest work was a “History of Queen| «1 trast that it will not be considered as impertinent 


Elizabeth.” | if I, as professor of modern history, address a few words 
M. MiciELeT has been spending the winter at the Hes 0” this matter to the masters of arts in this nniversity. 
Sty oe : .__ | My own wish is, that the proposal be accepted as frankly 

*Hyéres, where he she new velume of his “ His- |“. ce rs : : J 

a Hyéres, " bere he finished an 4 © as it has been made. Harvard University—an offshoot, 

tory of France. | practically, of our own university—is a body so dis- 

M. Louis DEsNoyrrs’s novel, “ Les Avantures de Jean | tinguished, that ot ee — ee a 

: : ; . | our most respectful consideration ; and an offer of this 

.: ‘hoppart,” has 1 miménse success, having | ;-; : : ’ : 

Paul Choppart, ‘ has had an imménse Bee having kind, on their part, is to be looked on as a very graceful 

reached, it is said, the one hundred and seventy-eighth jcompliment. The objections are obvious; but, after 

edition. | looking them through fairly as they suggested themselves 
|to me, I must say that they are fully met by Mr. 

MADAME GEORGE SAND, who was announced to lecture < : : 7 rene oy 


; , : _| Thompson’s own conditions, by the vice-chancellor’s vote, 
in Paris, backed out at the last moment, excusing herself | and by the clause empowering either university to put 


on the ground of excessive timidity, in the following | in end'to the lectureship when they like. But they are 
ents: | best met by the character of Harvard University itself. 
j A : | Its rulers, learned and high-minded gentlemen, painfully 
“Sir, you tore from me a promise which I au unable | aware of our general ignorance about them, and honorab! y 
to fulfill. You, and the eminent writers who seconded | anxious to prove themselves (what they are) our equals 
you, were persuasive, kind, indulgent, irresistible ; but 1 | in civilization, will take care to send us the very best man 
presumed too much on my strength in the face of a duty | whom they can find. And more than one person suggests 
to be performed. There are, too, duties owed to the pub- | himself to my mind whom, if they choose (as they would 
lic, It should not be enticed with an attraction which | be very likely to choose), I would gladly welcome as my 
one feels one is incapable of giving it. You would feel! own instructor in the history of his country. When I 
regret at having assembled it to exhibit a timid and awk- | did myself the honor of lecturing in this university on 
ward person who could not open her lips. My children the history of the United States I became painfully 
and my friends jumped up at the advertisement of a lec- | aware how little was known, and how little then could 
ture by me. They oppose it every way in their power.| be known, on the subject. This great want has been 
They know that under no circumstances have I beenable | since supplied by a large addition to the university 
to surmount my embarrassment, my absolute distrust of | library of American literature. I think it most im- 
myself. Ask me todo anything provided I shall not ap-| portant that it should be still further removed by the 

pear in person. I pray you and the members of the | residence among us of an American gentleman.” * 

committee who honored me with their visit to believe | 

that I cannot console myself for my want of power and my —_ 
retreat except by recollection of the kindness you showed | 
me, and the gratitude with which they have filled me. | 
“GEORGE SAND.” | 


| Which have just been reprinted from the Pall Mull Gazette. 


THE proposal of Mr. Henry Yates Thompson for the 
endowment of an American lectureship at Cambridge, 
| England, meets the warm approbation of Prof. Kingsley, 
| the professor of modern history at the same place, who 
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‘ : s D. VAN NosTRAND, publisher, announces a new work 

M. CHAMPFLEURY is about to publish a book on cats, | on diaieniiiie li A d hk dl Pe Isi 
ie : , . | OM engine applied to paddle and screw propulsion 
of which “ harmless necessary” animal he is very fond. 8 5 SPI : es peers 


by N. P. Burgh, engineer, to be published in fifteen 
M. Dumas, who was n@t successful as a lecturer, is | monthly parts. 


writing in Za Patric an account of his travels in Austria | . ae 
& : | Messrs. Mouun & Esns wili have ready this week 
and Hungary. | 


| twenty-three distinct illustrated works by Gustave Doré. 
M. MicnELEer has a new work in the press, entitled | 


“The Working Girl.” | AMONG the evidences of healthy recuperation in the 

? | South, we notice the announcement of a semi-monthly 
M. Pact Frvat is engaged upon a mammoth novel, | periodical to be published at Montgomery, Ala., and to 
“Rue de Jerusalem,” the locality in question being the be entitled “Our Friend.” It is designed chiefly for 


| police headquarters of Paris. | youth, and will contain select passages from the best 

THE paragraphists are never tired of scribbling items | authors, “ original or translated,” unecdotes of eminent 
about M. Victor Hugo. ‘The latest, which made him personages, and other matter calculated to foster a love 
blind, or nearly so, he thus contradicts : for “ the great, the good, and the beautiful.” It will not 


“You have heard, perhaps, that my eyes were very | aim “to educate,” but to awaken a thirst for knowledge. 
sore ; some newspapers have gone so far as tomake me! 4 geconp literary enterprise is announced in the form 
blind, an Homeric honor to which I do not pretend. I! 


have read, in some English newspapers, authentic pav- ;of a monthly magazine, “The Land we Love.” It will 
ticulars of my complete blindness ; [ was comforted by | be published at Charlotte, N. C., and will be devoted to 
knowing I read what they said. This ophthalmia—| literature, agriculture, and general intelligence, not for- 
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getting the late war, of which it will contain battle re- 
ports, incidents, and anecdotes never before published, by 
General D. H. Hill, late of the Confederate army. It is 

* proposed to make it the size of “ Black wood’s Magazine,” 
the price to be three doliars a year. 

Sin SAMUEL Morton Perro, with whom as an English 
capitalist the American public is pretty well acquainted, 
has a work in the press entitled “The Prospects and Re- 
sources of America,” 

Tue Rev. G. H. Plumtre, M.A., has nearly ready a 
yolume of poems entitled “ Master and Scholar.” 








DRAMA. 


EDWIN BOOTH’S RICHELIEU. 

THE five-act play of “ Richelieu” is stiil running tri- 
umphantly at Winter Garden. Its success this season 
was due rather to a combination of excellences than to any 
singleone. The drama, so faras elaboration is concerned, 
may perhaps be regarded as Bulwer’s masterpiece in that 
direction ; niore thoughtful than his “ Lady of Lyons,” or 
his “ Money,” or the luckless “ Sea Captain ;” and though 
its even tenor be less effective than the story of “Claude 
Melnotte,” it is carefully written. If there were nothing 
ad captandui in “ Richelieu” the play would not be Bul- 

‘ wer’s. But the catch-penny—or, rather, catch-plaudit 
—writing is much subdued by an obvious anxiety to 
bring out grandly and sharply the figure of the cardinal 
and a picture of his century. 

Of course, the central attraction, above scenery or sup- 
ports of any kind, human of mechanical, is Edwin Booth 
himself—whom, in a word, we account immeasurably the 
first of American tragedians ; the second, whoever he may 
be, approaching after a long interval. Accordingly, in add- 
ing that Mr. Booth’s icheliew stands in the front rank of 
his dramatic impersonations, the status of this perform- 
ance is easily fixed. ‘The first great question in a histori- 
cal representation like the present is with regard to the 
vraisemblance, the consistency, and fidelity of the “ coun- 
terfeit presentment.” Mr. Booth’s stage presence and 
method of acting would assure one d priori of his adapt- 
ability to the part of Cardinal Richelieu. The pacific 
and nonchalant style of much of his playing is well suited 
to a drama whose leading scenes are all in court and cas- 
tle, not in tented field. His pensive and melancholy face 
finds a sympathy with many of the cardinal’s sad general 
reflections upon men and fortune, a fitness hardly less 
remarkable than that of the dle of the Prince of Den- 
mark. The description of Richelieu which Alfred de Vig- 
ney’s novel (to which Bulwer’s play is so much indebted) 
gives, we will thus literally translate for the entertain- 
ment of the reader: 


“He had a broad forehead anda few white hairs, eyes large and 
soft, a face pale and lank, to which a little beard, white and 
pointed. gave that air of finesse which is noticeable in all the por- 
traits of the century of Louis XIII, A mouth almost without lips, 


and we must confess that Doctor Lavater regards this sign as in-. 


dicating an unquestionable malignity [méchanceté, the original, 
admits no translation] ; a pinched mouth, we say, was surrounded 
by a pair of small gray mustaches, and a royale, an ornament then 
in fashion and somewhat resembling a comma in shape. This 
old man had on his head a red tampa and was enveloped in a 
voluminous dressing-gown, wore purple silk stockings, and was 
none other than Armand Duplessis, Cardinal de Richelieu.” 


This historic portraiture of the cardinal-duke is closely 
closely followed by Booth. Bulwer’s Richelieu is a vastly 
different man from the Armand Duplessis who ruled 
France and reigned over Louis XIII. Booth very properly 
follows the dramatic rather than the historic Richelieu. 
The real Richelicu was cruel, as Rochelle for ever testi- 
fies; Booth’s Richelieu is never even vindictive, is always 
“just :” 
*“ Not so; my art was 
Misname it cruelty.’ 


Justice! Force and fraud 
Richelieu was habitually hard, imperious, unfeeling ; 
Booth so frequently throws into his rich and mellow 
voice the most pathetic tenderness as to convince the 
hearer, despite himself, that tenderness was icheliew’s 
nature, and hardness was assumed for purposes of state- 
craft. All the scenes with Julie, and the kindly “There 
is my young hero” to Frangois, with which the cardinal 
pats the discouraged youth’s head, show what we mean. 
So do many of Richeliew’s rhapsodies over France ; his 
“Bven J loved once;” and especially that parental and 
priestly blessng on Julie and De Mauprat, which our 
young actor's melodious elocution renders so touching: 


“ For ye are mine—mine both; and in your secret 
And young delight, your love—life’s first-born glory— 
My own lost youth breathes musical !” 


The true cardinal, to resume, was vindictive, revenge- 
ful, and malignant. The mimic cardinal appears rather 
like a naturally benevolent man of the world, whom 
position and distrust of human nature will not suffer to 
give way to his impulses, \ We see little of his dispo- 
sition to sanctify means by the end. And, to be brief, 
Booth’s Richelieu, though preserving all leading features, 
is by ito means a counterfeit of the cardinal of history ; 





or, if that be thought too severe a standard, even of such 
historic romances as Count de Vigny’s “ Cinq-Mars,” or 
the “ Trois Mousquetaires” of Dumas, The difference 
is due not to absolute omission in the play of any of 
Richeliew’s traits, but to so slight a rendering of some 
features and so elaborate a -depicting of others, as to 
obliterate the former in the general impression. Thus, 
Richelieu’s literary vanity is only so slightly touched as 
to avoid censure for total omission, and would hardly be 
noticed but for poor Joseph’s describing the listening to 
his patron’s verses as “ worse than the scourge.” Booth 
finds nothing desirable in this feature of the first act, 
and, accordingly, makes less of it than even Bulwer, for 
he cuts his author's few lines to fewer in the represen- 
tation. A similar criticism could be made upon the 
rather unexpressive and indistinct relations of Richelieu 
and Marion de Lorme in the second act. 

Booth, however, properly follows and presents the 
character the playwright furnishes to him. Bulwer, 
by sacrificing certain points and manipulating others, 
has given us a dramatic character far more compre 
hensible, and one with whom we have far more sym- 
pathy, than the actual Due de Richelieu. For example, 
to have introduced more of such of Picheliew’s foibles as 
his literary vanity would have confused the image and 
weakened the creation. And, besides, the dramatist has 
a time-honored privilege to mold his historic characters, 
as, despite our natural incredulity, the Richard of Shake- 
speare, that “crook-backed tyrant,” was a far less 
amiable person, probably, than the veritable Gloster. Mr. 
Booth has always been conspicuously happy in the ex- 
pression of that general class of dialogue which some- 
times consists of playful badinage or courteous “ chaf- 
fing,” sometimes proceeds to half-suppressed irony, and 
sometimes does not stop at bitter sarcasm—usually de- 
ceiving the interlocutor on the stage, but not the audi- 
ence, to whom the double meaning is plain. Booth, we 
say, is peculiarly fitted to express the well-known ironi- 
cal humor—sounding all the gamut from gay to sardon- 
ic—which formed so marked a trait of Louis’s prime 
minister. Add to this the craft and subtlety of the shrewd 
old cardinal, the astuteness with which he lays his plans, 
the adroitness of his conversations with both friend and 
foe, and one great part of the portrait begins to be drawn. 
All this Booth does exceedingly well. Witness, for ex- 
ample, his scenes with Julie and with De Mauprat in the 
first act, a few touches at the-end of the fifth, and with 
Joseph all the way through. The scene with the would. 
be Bishop Joseph, at the end of the second act, and the 
passage in which Richelieu kindly informs his monastic 
confidant, in the first act, that he “did omit an ave” 
in his matins, and requests that unhappy Capuchin to 
atone for him the grievous fault, are finely rendered. If 
there be a fault, it is on the side of elaboration. 

The first act goes off rather tamely. On seeing it for 
the first time one is so well occupied in the grand scenes, 
in the stage details, and with Booth’s by-play as not to no- 
tice this point. But on becoming more familiar with the 
minor points a certain sluggisiness of acting is percepti- 
ble. This is partly due to an intentional deliberation, so 
that “ the meanest capacity” in the audience may com- 
prehend what is going on ; partly to the frequent repeti- 
tions of the piece; but chiefly to Booth’s commendable 
desire to reserve his forces. At all events, his long 
speeches are a little too deliberate—deliberate even to 
monotony. It is so even in the scene with De Mauprat, 
which might be made brisker. The second act opens with 
the same characteristic of almost over-elaborate, almost 
too deliberate elocution. The fact does not appear clear, 
however, to us, until Booth’s rapid message to Francois, 
which acts like a magnetic shock upon his audience by 
its contrast with the previous tardiness of delivery. 

Booth’s fine presence, spirit, and real character admira- 
bly adapt him to express the “knightly soul” of the war- 
rior cardinal. And one of his most forcible passages is 


in the second act: . 
* Old—childless—friendless—broken—all forsake— 
All—all—but 


Jos.—What ? 
Rich.—The indomitable heart 
Of Armand Richelieu.” 

His rich and musical voice gives special unction (almost fa- 
tally so, as we have said, for historical accuracy) tothe sad 
and tender passages, and especially to the impressive so- 
liloquy with which the third act opens. There is a study 
for elocutionists iu his deep-voiced utterance of— 


“How heavy is the air! the vestal up 
Of the sad moon, weary with vigil, dies 
Tn the still temple of the solemn heaven ! 
The very darkness lends itself to fear.” 


There is great discrepancy, nevertheless, between the 
trembling and uncertain steps of the old man, who always 
totters when he walks, and the firm, sonorous voice, 


cavernous and resonant, telling of youth or early manhood | 


which he has within him, This incongruity preserves us 


one of Booth’s best points, however, and we must not com- 
plain. In the fifth act the cardinal’s weakness (partly 
real and partly fanciful) compels the resort to the “ child- 
ish treble” of age, and then the previous absence of it be- 
comes noticeable. 

Our space is exhausted, and not a third of the passages 
scored for comment aretouched. It may be added in one 
word, however, that al/ the popular passages ‘receive spe- 
cial attention. In Hamlet Booth sometimes slighis tradi- 
tional “ points,” and makes them in places which other 
actors pass. Here we have the cheap commonplace: 


“Bah! the mate for beauty 
Should be a man and not a money-chest !” 


the “sword scene,” the aphorism of “ the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” the “no such word as fail,” and the 
threatened anathema, all carefully and fully rendered. 
In this last the gestures and splendid position of Booth 
are more effective to our mind than his violently-explo. 
sive words. 














ART. 


MR. KELLOGG’S “ AFTER THE BATH.” 


Tue Derby gallery has a new attraction in the shape of 
a somewhat pretentious picture entitled “ The Oriental 
Princess; or, After the Bath.” Mr. Miner R. Kellogg, of 
Baltimore, is the artist. He brings his work to this city 
after a brief exhibition in Baltimore, and, as it is likely 
to be before the public for some time, we will briefly give 
our own impressions of its merits and demerits. The 
painting was begun in Florence more than ten years ago, 
and was intended to represent the peculiar languid beauty 
of an oriental princess. Hence, we have as the central 
figure of the picture a young woman resting on a luxuri- 
ous divan just after the soothing influences of the 
Turkish bath. She has thrown herself carelessly upon 
the rich tapestry, and, with head reclining upon her arm, 
has fallen asleep. Her attendant sits at her feet, while 
a third figure appears at the door bearing refreshment 
for her mistress. The attendant lifts her hand and 
beckons the servant to stay her steps, lest she may waken 
the sleeping princess. All the rich concomitants of a 
Turkish bath-room are detailed with great exactness. 
Of course the main figure is represented in a state of 
nudity, that oriental beauty may lose no advantage by 
the concealment of physical development. 

The most apparent merit of this picture is the skillful 
delineation of tapestry and cushions, and especially the 
dressing-yown and head-dress of the attendant. In fact, 
the second figure in the painting is first in point of cor- 
rectness and beauty. The princess is not remarkably 
well done. Artists will understand the difficulty of re- 
presenting a foreshortened form assleeping, but, with all 
due allowances for this, there is a something about the 
figure of the princess which strikes one as unnatural. 
There is a fullness about the right side that one cannot 
Lexplain. Nor is the color such as we imagine to be the 
result of oriental climate. The prettiest part of the 
figure is the head resting upon the arm. As a whole, it 
does not compare with the voluptuous “ Venus ” of Page, | 
but will attract attention for its oddity and rich coloring. 
There is evidence of thorough work in every part, and 
the picture will doubtless be a marked feature in any 
collection for which it may be procured. 


THOSE who are interested in art will be pleased to learn 
that Messrs. Miner & Somerville, proprietors of the Som- 
erville Art Gallery, have purchased the property of the 
late Myndert Van Schaick, southwest corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fourteenth Street. * The present building, forty- 
five feet front by fifty feet deep, and four stories in hight, 
will be exclusively devoted to artistical purposes, com- 
prising artists’ studios and a gallery for the private exhibi- 
tion of pictures and sculpture. In the rear of this the pro- 
prietors will erect a new building, forty-five by sixty feet. 
This new building is to be devoted to the purposes of an 
art gallery and an art library. The gallery and library 
will be free to all, and will doubtless become a popular 
sort for our art-loving citizens. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RoBerRts BROTHERS, Pontes, Sayin Told to a Child. By Jean 
gi . . . A . 
ge on rg Poem. By Samuel Butler. 1866. Pp. 410. 
Melancholy Anatomized. 1866. Pp. 292. : 
T. B. Peterson & BrotueErs, Philadelphia.—False Pride; or, 
Two Ways to ag een 1866. Pp. 265. 
Asumeap & Evana, Philadelphia.—Life of Robert Owen. 1866. 
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The Dove's Nest and Benny Averet. By E. L. Llewellyn. 
1866. Pp. 90. 
CarLTon & PortTER, New ee Do ge of Methodism. 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D. 1866. Pp. 304. 
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THE POSITION OF THE POPE. 
IS Holiness Pio Nono is just now in an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable situation. He has been co- 
erced by Prussia into making an appointment that 
did not please him. He has been insulted by Russia, 
The French army of occupation is to leave him alone 
next January, and his finances are on the verge of 
bankruptcy, so that he could not pay any new soldiers 
were he to get them. What can he do? Report says 
that the Queen has offered him an asylum in England, 
and Napoleon would be only too glad to get him to 
France; but he could not take the first offer and 
would not accept the second. Austria and Spain 
have their hands too full to care for his support. 
There is really nothing for him to do but to come 
to America and take a palace in Union Square, 
where he can carry on a temporal government as long 
as he likes, amid the adoration of thousands of good 
Catholics and with the acquiescence of everybody 
else. . 
We will explain a few of his perplexities. The see 
of Cologne had been vacant for about two years be- 
cause the chapter, the King of Prussia, and the Pope 
had never been able to agree on any candidate. Mon- 
signor Hohenlohe, who was the royal candidate, 
was displeasing to the Jesuits who managed the Pope. 
The chapter several times presented names, none of 
which the King could approve. Finally the King 
agreed to accept a compromise candidate, and the 
distinguished Benedictine Abbot Haneberg was se- 
lected. The Jesuits, however, wished to bring in a 
man of their own, and so the Papal nuncio in Munich, 
in the Pope’s name, requested the abbot to declare 
that he would not be bishop, and he was compelled, 
much against his will, todo so. But the King would 
not regard the Pope’s Jesuit candidate, and so mat- 
ters went on in the same see-saw way till Count Bis- 
mark resolved to cut the knot. The Pope was in- 
formed, in language to which he was entirely unac- 
customed, that Prussia would no longer be trifled 
with ; that unless the Pope confirmed the Bishop of 
Osnabriick, Prussia would take the matter into her 
own hands, and break off entirely all relations with 
the Holy See. This frightened Cardinal Antonelli. 
The Pope was furious, and, by the advice of Cardinal 
Reisach, he called a congregation ad hoc; but they, 
when they saw the gravity of the occasion, referred all 
to the Pope. Antonelli now used all his arts and 
succeeded in working on the Pope’s mind. In a few 
days he begged the Prussian note to be withdrawn, 
asked for complete silence, and promised to comply. 
An extraordinary consistory was convened on the 8th 
of January, and the Bishop of Osnabriick was con- 
firmed as archbishop of Cologne, and Count Bismark 
gained such a victory as few statesmen have ever done 
over the determination of the Vatican, 


The Pope had not gotten over his anger at) 


this affair when another diplomatic event made 
him still more furious. Mr. Meyendorff, the Rus- 
sian minister, was having a personal interview 
with him on Polish affairs, when, in urging him not 
to listen to the representations of the Polish clergy, 
he said that His Holiness was not infallible, and had 
even regretted some former mistakes that he had 
made, and said something about Catholicism in Po- 
land being synonymous with revolution. The Pope 
angrily commanded him to withdraw, saying that he 
would not be insulted in his own house. He was 
eager to send him his passports, but Cardinal Antonelli 


They are made from a new | 





somewhat pacified him by telling him that the Rus- 
sian Emperor would doubtless disavow and recall his 
minister, and that he would invoke the good offices 
of Austria in the matter, warning him what compli- 
cations might result from such a display of anger. 
The Pope followed his advice; but, unexpectedly and 
most unfortunately for Antonelli, the Russian govern- 
ment fully approved of what its minister had said, 
and ordered him, with contemptuous language to- 
wards the Pope, immediately to break off all diplo- 
matic relations with Rome, and, as a further mark of 
insult, to remain in the city from which his recall had 
been demanded as a kind of unofficial chargé d'affaires, 
The Emperor has since bestowed on Mr. Meyendorff 
large estates in Ruthenia. In connection with this a 
schism has been excited in Poland, many of the mag- 
nates of the church having been won over by Alex- 
ander, so that the church there is now independent 
of Rome. It is said that the Pope’s anger knew no 
bounds at thus having followed advice which de- 
stroyed the apparent vantage he might have had in 
dismissing the Russian embassador, and that the Holy 
Father has almost thrown himself into the arms of 
the Jesuits and Antonelli’s enemies. 

This storm against the cardinal secretary of state 
may prevent his carrying out a pet plan of his, and 
may ruin, irretrievably, the Roman state. The state 
is very deeply in debt—so much involved that unless 
it gets money somewhere it cannot possibly continue 
solvent longer than May. Loans have been asked 
from Lafitte and Erlanger, and even it is said from 
the Rothschilds, but have been refused. The Italian 
government has offered to pay the amount of the 
debt assessed upon the Pope’s lost provinces, but he 
refuses to sell the patrimony of the church for money, 
though he would gladly accept the amount as a con- 
tribution or as Peter’s Pence. Meanwhile the ex- 
penses of the government are as enormous as ever, and 
the debt goes on increasing every day. A confiden- 
tial letter from the minister of finance to Cardinal 
Altieri, president of the Board of Finances, has, in 
some way, been published, in which he enjoins the 
strictest secrecy about the proposed loan, “ because 
some suspicion has already arisen in the public mind 








of the great distress of our exchequer—a distress much 
in excess of all that is imagined.” This letter shows on 
what a verge the papacy stands. Antonelli, there- 
fore, has been negotiating, in his wily way for the 
acceptance of the Italian payment, and it is thought 
that many of these reports of loans have been started 
in order to impress upon the Pope’s mind the neces- 
sity of getting money somewhere, and the difficulty 
of obtaining it anywhere else. Antonelli desires this, 
too, for another reason; his brother is governor of the 
Bank of Rome, and the financial crash of the state 
would also nearly destroy his private fortune, besides 
bringing to light a number of transactions that he 
would greatly prefer to keep secret. The Russian 
embarrassment, therefore, may checkmate his plans 
for the relief of the treasury and of his pocket. 


Money must be had, because an army of volunteers 
is to be raised to take the place of the French troops 
and keep down the dear Roman subjects, who would 
insist on rising and overturning their beloved Pope. 
As the time for the evacuation draws near, the Pope 
and the Catholic powers are becoming uneasy. The 
Spanish government, in the Red-Book, declared its 
understanding of the Franco-Italian convention, that 
France would guarantee the support of the Pope, and 
that other troops should take the place of those with- 
drawn. General de la Marmora sent a dispatch to 
the Italian minister at Madrid, which he published at 
once, to the effect that in no way could the conven- 
tion be thus interpreted; that the Pope had opportu- 
nity given him to raise a force of his own, and he 
had the Romans to fall back upon, and that Italy 
could not allow the occupation of Rome by any other 
foreign power. The French government rather favors 
this statement. The Spanish minister of foreign af- 
fairs has rejoined by insisting that the Pope must be 
sustained. But Spain has too much to do with her 
unlucky war against the South American republics, 
and her disaffection at home, to engage in any new 
dispute requiring men and money. Austria is en- 
deayoring to settle her own domestic concerns and 
does not care to meddle. All looks like the speedy 








dissolution of the temporal power, though the Em- 





peror Napoleon, from motives of policy, may in some 
way manage to bring about a continuance of the 
status quo. Next year the Pope may be a spiritual 
primate with sole control over the Vatican only, under 
the protection of Victor Emanuel, or he may be a 
resident of Avignon, as his predecessors were centu- 
ries ago; or what, for our own sake, we sincerely 
hope he will not do—he may come to this country, 
as so many rulers have done before him, and be the 
head of a large and flourishing church. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

WE subjoin the draft of a copyright bill which has 

been sent forward to the committee having charge 
of the matter. The bill is one amending the former 
copyright law by striking out all that restricts its 
benefits to residents of the United States, and throw- 
ing its protection over authors of all countries who 
choose to republish their books here. All this is 
accomplished by the first section. The second section 
is inserted to protect the public. If the foreign 
author desires to receive a part of the gains of his 
book in this country he ought to publish it here 
at the same time that he does at home, or at most 
within a year after, when he is fully able to judge 
whether republication will pay. If he does not 
within this time choose to risk the republication, he 
ought not after the book has for a year been the pro- 
perty of the public to come in and prevent its publi- 
cation by other persons. By depositing his title at 
once he has a full year’s time in which to republish, 

The third section is intended to limit the protection 
of the law to books hereafter published. 

The final section is to aid in protecting the rights 
of American authors in foreign countries, Our object 
is, of course, to have justice done to all; but we see 
no reason why the benefits of copyright should not 
be reciprocal. By this section foreign authors are 
prevented from being protected here until American 
authors receive protection abroad. 

It is not intended by this law to prevent the im- 
portation of foreign books. As long as the author is 
paid for his work, there is no reason why purchasers 
should be forced to take the American edition only, 
if they prefer to have the original English,edition of 
a book, or even the Tauchnitz edition of British 
authors, which is copyrighted for Germany, and from 
which the author receives a revenue. We present 
this proposed bill to our readers in order to draw out 
their views by suggesting something definite that can 
be acted on. We do not by any means bind ourselves 
to support this bill without modification in its present 
form, if anything better is proposed. 

We also desire to say that the success of the moye- 
ment thus far has altogether exceeded our expecta- 
tions. The interest in the matter bas become nation- 
al, Leading journals are taking up the discussion, 
and authors, throughout the country, are making 
known their active sympathy. Up to the present 
writing we have sent five memorials to Congress cover- 
ing the names of authors and publishers in every part 
of the Union. Every mail brings us additional names, 
and altogether we think there was never so gencral 
a movement on behalf of any literary project. It 
would seem as though there could be little hesitancy 
about granting that which is so universally demand- 
ed. We trust the national Congress will find time 
to consider the matter fully and fairly, and, in view 
of the manifest interest, we shall be surprised and dis- 
appointed if it fails to concede this act of justice. 
The bill, as sent to the committee, is appended : 


AN act to amend an act entitled “ An act to amend the 
several acts respecting copyrights,” approved February 
third, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the act entitled “ An act to amend the several acts 
respecting copyrights,” approved February third, eight- 
een hundred and thirty-one, be and the same is hereby 
amended as hereinafter set forth, namely: * 

That Section 1 be amended by striking out the words 
“being a citizen or citizens of the United States or resi- 
dent therein.” 

That Section 4 be amended by inserting after the 
words “shall reside” the words “ or, if such author or pro- 
prietor be not a resident of the United States, in the clerk’s 





office of the District Court of any district in the United 
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States ;’ and by inserting after the words “ A.B., of the 
said district,” the words “(or foreign country, as the case 
may be).” 

‘That Section 8 be amended by striking out the 
words “printing or publishing,” and inserting after the 
words “ jurisdiction thereof” the words “ which has been 
copyrighted in any foreign country.” 

That Section 9 be amended by striking out the words 
“if such proprietor be a citizen of the United States or a 
resident therein.” 

Src. 2.—And be it further enacted, That unless the 
title of the book, map, chart, musical composition, print, 
cut, or engraving by an author not acitizen of the United 
States or resident therein, for which it is intended to se- 
cure the copyright, be deposited in the clerk’s office of the 
District Court, as provided by this act, simultaneously 
with the issue of the said book, map, chart, musical com- 
position, print, cut, or engraving, in the country of which 
its said author is a citizen or subject, and an edition of 
said book, map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, or 
engraving, be printed and published in the United States 
within one year after so depositing the title thereof in 
the clerk’s office of the District Court, the benefits of copy- 
right hereby allowed shall not be enjoyed as to such book, 
map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, or engraving. 

Src. 38.—And be it further enacted, That nothing in this 
act shall authorize the entry and copyright of books, 
maps, charts, musical compositions, prints, cuts, or en- 
gravings that have been printed or published in any for- 
eign country previous to the passage of this act. 

Src. 4.—And be it further enacted, That no book, map, 
chart, musical composition, print, cut, or engraving, the 
author of which is not a citizen of the United States or res- 
ident therein, shall he entered or copyrighted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act unless the nation or 
government of which said author is a citizen or subject 
shall confer upon citizens of the United States the same 
or equal privileges to those conferred by this act. 





ABOUT YOUNG MEN. 
IAKE care of the boys and the men will take care 
of themselves. But how are the boys to be 
taken care of? What is to be done for the more than 
one hundred thousand young men in this city be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty that they may 
not yield to the temptations which beset them at 
every step ? 
abundance, and benevolent institutions as well; but 
something besides these is required for the well- 
being of society. A consideration of the facts in 
the case will show the truth of this statement. There 
are in New York to-day, as we have stated, over a 
hundred thousand young men under thirty years of 
age, a large portion of whom are not natives of the 
city. Of the latter, the most came here from the 
country, attracted thither, no doubt, by the multi- 
farious inducements which a large city ever holds out 
to those who live away from it; many others are 
foreigners, All these are without a home, and are 
obliged to support themselves. What are the 
allurements which vice presents to them can be known 
only by experience. It is all very well to talk of 
the power of principle, of the courage to say “no” 
which every person should acquire at as early an age 
as possible, and of a certain firmness of which we so 
often read in books and which is so rarely seen in 
real life ; all this is very well, but there are circum- 
stances under which few young men would bid the 
tempter get behind them, The boy who comes to 
this city to take a place in a mercantile house at a 
small salary is compelled to live in an humble man- 
ner. Board is so high that he cannot afford to room 
alone, still less to indulge in the luxury of a fire. At 
night he is at a loss how to spend his time. Books 
are beyond his means. Friends he has none, save a 
few boyish associates in business. Perchance he may 
have been asked to join in some benevolent enter- 
prise, or told that he would be welcome at such and 
such a church; but the invitations have been extend- 
ed in what he conceives to be a patronizing manner, 
and he proudly declines both. What wonder that 


as he strolls out of an evening he is attracted by the 


music and the warmth of some concert-saloon, and, 
mayhap, the inducements offered by a worse place, 
and contracts then and there habits which adhere to 
him through life! The marvel is not that so many 
are entrapped by such allurements, but that any es- 
cape them. 

Nor are these temptations enticing to strangers 


. : . . ott 
Reformatory institutions there are in| 


| alone. There is a time in the life of almost every 
| young man when the wholesome restraints of home 
/seem irksome. Parents too often ignore this, and in- 
stead of striving to counteract this feeling by making 
home more attractive than any other place, make it 
_less so by imposing restrictions, just enough in them- 
| selves, perhaps, but admirably calculated to effect 
| just the opposite result from that which was intended. 
‘It is in this way that many parents have seen their 
| sons sink lower and lower into dissipation, in spite of 
|-every effort to keep them from it. 

A very striking statement of the case could be 
made, if it were possible, to offset the amount of money 
annually spent in this city to ruin young men by the 
amount expended to prevent them from yielding to 
temptation. That the result would be startling, we can- 
not doubt. The income returns for the last year 
furnish some idea of the money expended to allure 

young men from the path of rectitude, but great 

| allowance must be made for frauds ; in connection with 
| these returns must be taken the report of the Police 
Commissioners, which contains some very important 
statistics. The grand total would reach many mil- 
lions of dollars. And this for only one city in the 
Union! Were it possible to compute the amount of 
money invested in the United States in establishments 
whose influence is confessedly pernicious, we have no 
hesitation in declaring that it would far exceed the 
money expended for benevolent objects of all kinds 
at home and abroad. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of this city 
was founded for the object of affording to young men 
such attractions as would restrain them from yielding 





lis. Unfortunately, it fell into the hands of certain 
persons who introduced politics in a manner that 
could not but be offensive to many who would have 
been drawn to the association. Resolutions indors- 
ing certain political sentiments, and denouncing 
others, together with those who advocated them, were 
forced upon the members until many were driven 
away, and more were repelled who otherwise might 
have lent the organization valuable aid. Recently, 
| however, a. change in the management has been ef- 
fected. New men have taken hold of the enterprise, 
who, it is to be hoped, will avoid the errors of their 
predecessors. <A circular has been issued by the di- 
rectors which we cannot commend too highly. In- 
stead of beating about the bush, as is so often the case 
with such appeals for support, facts are looked 
squarely in the face. Attention is called to the bil- 
liard-saloons, theaters, concert-saloons, gambling- 
hells, bar-rooms, and houses of prostitution and assig- 
nation that infest the city, with a boldness which, we 
trust, will be contagious. Everybody knows of their 


ignore it. And it is our honest opinion that more 
good will be accomplished by fighting these evils 
openly than by all the indirect appeals against them 
that were ever uttered since the Dutch first colonized 
ton Manhattan Island. It is encouraging, too, to note 
that the association realizes that something more is 
needed to accomplish its object than devotional meet- 
ings alone. Not but that they are desirable, but 
something is required besides. Men must be takenas 
they are, not as it might be wished that they were; 
and if it be found that what is evil offers more attrac- 
tions than what is good, some means must be devised 
which, without the sacrifice of one iota of principle, 
shall reverse the situation of affairs. 

The truth‘is, people are too prone to overlook the 
fact that there is much, nay, very much, that is very 
alluring to young men in the temptations which the 
city affords. No expense is spared to appeal to the 
senses. Rooms are furnished with everything that 
can please the eye; music is added to charm the ear; 
and that innate attraction toward the opposite sex is 
recognized by employing women as attendants whose 
demeanor insures outward attention though it awak- 
ens inward disgust. It is all very well to provide a 
good reading room and secure good speakers, but 
something more is needed to contend successfully 
with the attractions mentioned above. There should 
be music, and good music, too; and, if practicable, 
some means should be devised for bringing young 
men who come here as strangers into the society of 
women, Vice must be fought with its own weapons, 





to the temptations which beset them in the metropo- 


existence, and only a mawkish prudery will affect to 











That this is practicable we do believe. To say that 
it is not, is to confess that wrong is mightier than 
right, that vice is stronger than virtue, that evil is the 
superior of good. And any man or any company of 
men that would accomplish any lasting benefit for the 
young men of this or any other city must look this 





A NEW OPENING FOR ENTERPRISE. 


2OOR young men in search of an easy, profitable, 
and perfectly safe occupation would do well to 
turn their attention to the new and thriving business 
of robbing banks, and purloining tin boxes full of 
government securities. The inducements to enter 
into this new employment are very great. It requires 
no capital; Wall Street is full of boxes such as we 
describe, which, as recent occurrences show, can be 
picked up almost anywhere on the “ street.” There 
is no danger of pursuit by the police until a heavy 
reward is offered, which it takes time to issue, and 
then, if you are caught within a week, the matter is, 
invariably settled by a compromise in which, if you 
(the thief) are smart, you can divide a third or a haif 
with the police, and give the rest back tu the right- 
ful owners. If before arrest you can negotiate some. 
of the bonds, the law helps you, for the government 
recognizes only the actual holder of the security. 
The Concord Bank robbery is a case in point, and we. 
recur to it simply to allay the fears of young would-. 
be thieves. That affair is thus given in a Boston: 
paper: 

“ After months of search, baffled more than once by 
disclosures of unfaithful detectives which the burglar’s. 
booty enabled him to pay for, the robber was entrapped 
and captured. He had buried the bonds ; a little digging 
did not find them ; justice bargained with crime ; the bur- 
glar was assured that he should not be prosecuted, that his 
feelings should not be lacerated even by thé publication of 
his name; and, in turn, he accompanied the officers to his 
house and pointed out the hiding-place of a part of the 
plunder. By an inadvertence, deeply regretted and doubt- 
less humbly apologized for, the rascal’s name crept into 
print ; but the other part of the bargain was faithfully 
kept, and the robber is as free to-day as when the bur- 
glary was committed, traveling between New York and 
Boston, and perhaps planning new raids upon the coffers 
of other banks.” 

This is only one of many cases of a similar charac- 
ter. The robber, in this instance, netted about 
$87,000, though doubtless some of the money went 
into the pockets of his friends in the New York de- 
tective force, who saved him from arrest several times, 
He would not have been arrested at all had not the Bos- 
ton police fallen out with their New York associates, 
after the bad faith of the latter, and’ worked up the 
case on their own account. At least such is the state- 
ment of the Boston detectives, as related by the press 
of that city. 

It is easy to foretell what will occur in the matter 
of the recent robbery of one million and a half of 
government securities in Wall street. After a long 
chase an arrest will be made, the papers will be filled 
with eulogies of the skill of the detectives, a compro- 
mise will then be effected, the thief or thieves will be 
let go upon giving up two-thirds of their plunder, 
and will retire to Europe with a cool half million. 

Proudhon said “property was robbery.” These 
new reformers purpose to equalize human conditions 
by getting rid of property by robbery. So we go. 








A most mischievous report has gained currency in 
private circles to the effect that General Grant and 
the party with him were unduly hilarious on the day 
that Colonel Bowers was killed on the Hudson River 
Railroad. This is of a piece with the story that 
President Johnson was not sober when he made a 
public speech at Washington on the 22d of February 
last. The latter report was contradicted at once, and 
we hope that the. other will be as promptly and as 
effectually silenced. We have fallen upon sad times, 
indeed, if the reputation of every public man is at 
the mercy of any scandal-monger who may be dis- 
posed to rob another of what he does not possess 
himself—to wit, a good name. Happily, the fame of 
General Grant is beyond the reach of any such 
slander, and the confidence which his countrymen so 
justly repose in him is not to be shaken by mere re- 
ports that form the stock in trade of gossips who, 
lacking reputation of their own, are ever on the alert 
to ruin that of others, 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
A, S. BARNES & CO. 


I. 

A LBERT S. BARNES, the founder of this house, 
+* was born January 17, 1817, in the city of New 
Haven, Conn. When he was but ten years old, the 
family was left, by the death of his father, in circum- 
stances which obliged him to seek employment in 
order to secure a support. He went to live with an 
uncle, in the city of Hartford, and remained with him 
until he was fifteen years of age, when, through the 
kindness of a friend, he obtained a situation as clerk 
in the publishing house of D. F. Robinson & Co., of 
that city. This firm, at that time publishers of 
Olney’s “ School Geographies,” Comstock’s “ Natural 
Philosophy,” “Chemistry,” etc., were afterwards 
known as Robinson, Pratt & Co., in the city of New 
York. In 1888, just as he had attained his majority, 
Mr. Barnes made the acquaintance of Prof. Charles 
E. Davies, long known as professor of the West Point 
United States Military Academy. The professor soon 
made a proposal to young Barnes to form a partner- 
ship for the purpose of publishing and disseminating 
his mathematical works. Accordingly, they com- 
menced business in-a little office (16 by 20 feet) in 
Pearl Street, Hartford, under the style of A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., and with the following list of books as the 
basis of their enterprise, viz.: Davies’s “‘ School Arith- 
metic,” “ Legendre’s Geometry,” “Elements of Sur- 
veying,” “ Descriptive Geometry,” ‘ Elements of Cal- 
culus,” “ Analytical Geometry,” and “ Shades, Shad- 
ows, and Linear Perspective.” The original edition 
of the first-named book, the “ Arithmetic,” was pub- 
lished by N. & J. White, in New York, in 1833; and 
the other works by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, who 
published them from 1826 to 1833. From 1833 to 
1838 they were published by John Wiley, of New York, 
Prof. Davies retaining the stereotype plates and the 
right of publication. The first book prepared by 
him was the “ Descriptive Geometry,” in 1826, for 
the use of his pupils at West Point, which was 
speedily followed by the “Shades, Shadows, and 
Linear Perspective.” Next came his American edi- 
tion of the two great French works, “ Legendre’s 

yeometry ” and “ Bourdon’s Algebra,” which are still 
the standard text-books in many of our best institu- 
tions. 
his **‘ Analytical Geometry,” “Surveying,” and “ Cal- 

culus,.” , 

With this excellent series of publications the young 
house commenced its’career, Mr. Barnes spending the 
first two years of his business life in traveling and 
introducing these books in different states of the 
Union, and the professor employing his time in pre- 
paring new works for the press. In 1839 he wrote 
his “ Elementary Algebra,” of which half a million 
copies have since been sold; and in 1840 they re- 
moved their business to Philadelphia, where they 
opened a small store at 21 Minor Street, at the same 
time gradually extending their operations, and selling, 
in small quantities, the issues of other houses. 

During the following year they made arrangements 
with Mrs. Emma Willard, of Troy, to publish new 
editions of her “ School Histories,” comprising her 
“United States History,” originally published by N. 
& J. White, of New York, in two forms—a large 
cdition for academies and an abridged edition for 
schools; and her “ Universal History,” formerly pub- 
lished by F. J. Huntington, at Hartford. These 
works have had a very extensive sale, and are still 
quite popular. The business of A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
had so far increased by 1843 that they were obliged 
to seek more commodious quarters, and in the spring 
of 1844 they removed to 18 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, where they remained but one year, and 
then transferred their business to the city of New 
York, 

Here they hired the building 51 John Street, where 
they are still to be found; and connected with their 
‘business a printing-oflice under the care of C, A, Al- 
vord, from Hartford, Conn., and a bindery under the 
cure of Lemuel Eldridge, from Philadelphia. Mr. Al- 
vord, however, soon established himself in business 
on his own account, in another part of the city, and is 
now known as one of the best and most extensive 
printers in the country. Mr. Eldridge retired, in 
1856, with a comfortable fortune, and was succeeded 


In 1887 and 1838 appeared the first edition of 


by Mr. H. B. Mahn, one of his former apprentices, and 
now one of the most accomplished school-book bind- 
ers in the United States. Mr.George W. Wood isthe 
successor of Mr. Alvord in Barnes & Co.’s printing 
department, and is an industrious and competent 
printer. Prof. Davies, in 1848, disposed of his interest 
in the business to Mr. Edmund Dwight, of Geneva, N. 
Y., who remained only one year in the concern, and 
was then succeeded by Mr. Henry L. Burr, a successful 
merchant of Ludlowville, N. Y., the firm name being 
A. S. Barnes & Burr, and for a time Barnes & Burr. 
He was a gentleman of genial temperament and man- 
ners, of great excellence of character, and good busi- 
ness qualities. Highly esteemed among his many 
business acquaintances and friends, his recent death 
was a serious loss to them as well as to his surviving 
partner, with whom he was connected during fifteen 
years. The great revulsion of business in 1857, fol- 
lowed by the calamities of war in 1861, proved too 
much for his slender frame, and a sudden attack of 
hemorrhage of the lungs, in 1862, warned him that he 
must withdraw from active business pursuits. He 
therefore immediately made his arrangements for a 
trip to Europe, where he traveled during the year 
1868, returning in the spring of 1864 with compara- 
tively comfortable health, Butin the summer of 1865 
he was suddenly attacked with paralysis, and died on 
the 26th of June of that year, aged fifty-three years, 
honored and beloved by all who knew him intimately. 

Mr. 8. A. Rollo was a member of the concern for 
some six years, during which time he was favorably 
known to the trade as anexcellent salesman. He left 
the firm in 1858, and died in 1862. 

The removal of the business from Philadelphia to 
New York proved of great advantageto the firm in 
giving increased facilities for the circulation of school- 
books, New York being the great center of trade and 
commerce, and affording a wider scope to the plans 


publications began to increase soon after their removal 
to the metropolis, Their first New York enterprise 
was the issue of Mansfield’s “ Life of General Scott,” 


great popularity, which, appearing at a time when 
extensive sale. 


at the time when that great man was ‘a candidate 
for the presidency. About this time, also, the Cali- 
fornia gold-fever broke out, and one of the first 
books published concerning this new country was 
from the pen of Walter Colton, the alcalde of the ter- 
ritory, entitled “Three Years in California.” This 
work, and another by the same author, entitled 
“Deck and Port,” had a very large and rapid sale, 
and for a time were the popular books of the day. 
Other works by Mr. Colton, entitled “ Sea and Sailor,” 
“ Land and Sea,” and “ Ship and Shore” (the two last- 
named having been originally published in 1833 by 
Jonathan Leavitt), were’ subsequently successfully 
published by Barnes & Burr, and still met with a 
moderate sale. 

By 1850, A. 8. Barnes & Co, had so far established 
their business in New York that they felt justified in 
attempting the publication of a complete series of 
American school-books, which should embrace the 
ordinary studies in our common schools gnd acade- 
mies. They contracted with the most experienced 
teachers and authors to produce the best books in the 
different departments of study. They had already 
secured the publishing of Prof. Davies’s series of arith- 
metics, algebras, and geometries; and now proceeded 
to contract with Prof. 8. W. Clark, principal of the 
Bloomfield (N. J.) Academy, for an English grammar; 
with James Monteith and Francis McNally for a sys- 
tem of geography; and with R. G. Parker of Boston 
and J. M. Watson for a series of readers and spellers. 
These works followed each other in rapid succession, 
and are known as the “ National Series of Standard 
School-Books,” having reached a popularity and cir- 
culation unprecedented within the same time by any 
other series. 

Wecome now to a consideration of the number, char- 
acter, and sales of the publications of A. 8. Barnes & Co. 








of an ambitious and enterprising house. Their list of 


| volumes, 





First, in point of age and interest, are Davies’s math- 
ematical works, the first of which was published by 
Mr. Barnes in 1838. Since then Prof. Davies has been 
constantly employed in the revision and improvement 
of his older works, or in the preparation of new ones, 
as demanded by the progress of mathematical science 
and in accordance with his original design of editing 
a complete course. This house now publishes thirty- 
three different works bearing his name upon the title- 
page, and ranging from the “ Primary Arithmetic” to 
the scholarly “ Dictionary of Mathematical Science,” 
by Prof. Davies and Prof. W. G. Peck, of Columbia 
College, which will be the great book of reference for 
students and teachers for generationstocome. Some 
of these volumes have been before the public for thir- 
ty-five years, and yet every one of them still exhausts 
large annual editions, while the new issues show an 
amazing increase of circulation from year to year, 
These books, indeed, seem to be as popular now as 
they ever were in the days of their pristine freshness, 
Since the original publication of the “ Descriptive 
Geometry” there have been printed and sold no less 
than 5,000,000 volumes of Davics’s mathematical 
works, Of this number the book technically known 
as the “Old School Arithmetic” alone has reached 
the astounding sale of 1,250,000 copies. Although 
two new works, of corresponding grade and designed 
to take its place, have been issued successively, the sale, 
during the last year, of this veteran was 40,000 copies, 
More than 100,000 copies of this book have been sold in 
asingle year. Of Davies’s ‘ Elementary Algebra” have 
been sold 500,000 copies, and of * Legendre’s Geometry” 
250,000 copies; of Davies's ‘ New School Arithmetic,” 
published in 1856, 450,600 copies have been called 
for, and of the “Practical,” published in 1863, 











|mentioned, were designed to supersede the “Old 
School Arithmetic,” which, nevertheless, dies hard. 


sold 325,000 voluines. 
United States,” by the well-known founder of the 
Troy (N. Y.) Female Seminary, Mrs. Emma Willard, 


of which 100,000 copies were sold; and the same | has attained a sale of 00,000 copies, and the“ Univer- 
author's “History of the Mexican War,” a’ book of | 8#! History,” by the same author, of 50,000 copies, 


Clark’s “ English Grammar,” published in 1847, 








the public mind was occupied with the brilliant revolutionized the old method of teaching grammar 
achievements of our army in Mexico, met with an | as instituted by Gould Brown, Lindley Murray, and 
Their next publication of public | other tormentors of our youth. 
interest was Calvin Colton’s “Life and Times of| Child's eye, and through that the mind, by means of 
Henry Clay,” in two large octavo volumes, issued figures setting forth the relations of words by their 


Addressing the 


relative positions in a diagram, the author of this 
system, in fact, madé the first practical step in the 
direction of the now popular system of “ Object 
Teaching.” The introduction of so radical a change 
naturally excited considerable opposition and ridi- 
cule; but the book has steadily fought its way into 
public favor, and has attained av aggregate sale of 
800,000 copies, which its companion volumes, the 
“Primary” and “Analysis” (recently published), 
swell to a grand total of over 400,000. The 
“Sausage-link ” or “ Clothes-line” grammar, as it has 
been contemptuously called, bids fair for a brilliant 
future career. 

R. G, Parker's “ School Philosophy,” issued origin- 
ally in 1848, and now published by Collins & 
Brother, has sold to the extent of 275,000 copies. 
“Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping,” now issued by 
Moore & Nims, New York, had birth the same year 
and has reached 150,000. During the same year, also, 
Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching”—of which 
the late Horace Mann wrote to the author, “It is a 
great book; I thank heaven you have written it"— 
that time-honored text-book for all pedagogues, 
came into the hands of A. 8, Barnes & Co, from its 
original publishers, since which time 30,000 copies 
have been disposed of, although it would be difficult 
to estimate the total sale of this valuable work. It 
became the nucleus of a “ Library for Teachers,” com- 
posed of books peculiarly interesting and valuable to 
the profession, and comprising now some twenty 
Some of the most popular of these are 
Northend’s ‘Teacher and Parent;” Holbrook’s 
“Normal Methods of Teaching;” Root’s ‘School 
Amusements ;” Well’s “ Graded Schools,” ete. 

Northend’s ‘Series of School Speakers” was first 
published in 1849, in three volumes, and a new series 
in 1859, of which two series the aggregate sale has 


75,000 copies. These are the works which, as above’ 
’ ’ 


Of Davies's total course, during the year 1865, were * 
“ Willard’s History of the® 
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been 200,000; and all the works of this author, | makes me utterly unmeaning. One may treat politics in | “to have caught him up early, sent him to study at 


including two valuable treatises on the principles and 


methods of true modern education, enjoy a well-| 


deserved popularity. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON. 
Lonpon, Feb. 21, 1866. 
THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 

Tue administration of justice in France has just is- 
sued an interesting report concerning the criminal records 
of that empire. It shows that the number of cases of 
infanticide, murder, and rape is rapidly increasing ; that 
the cases of poisoning have increased from 13 in 1854 to 
30 in 1864; and that the cases of forgery and theft have 
diminished in the same period, the former from 532 to 
229, and the latter from 2,768 to 1,138. In 1864 there 
were 4,252 persons accused of various crimes, 3,505 of 
whom were men. ‘This is the usual proportion of 82 
male to 18 female accused persons, or 1 accused person 
out of 5,320 of the male population. Of the 4,252 
accused 629 were under 21 years of age, 638 between 21 
and 25, 698 between 25 and 30, 1,024 between 30 and 40, 
509 between 40 and 50, 410 between 50 and 60, and 244 
over 60. 2,267 were bachelors, 1,709 married men, and 
276 widowers. In 1863 the proportions were almost ex- 
actly the same. The proportion of the accused who could 
neither read nor write was 41 per cent. in 1861, and 39 per 
cent. in 1864. Of those who had received a certain 
amount of education’ more than two-thirds knew little 
more than to read and write very imperfectly. Of the 
accused, 1,602 belonged to the agricultural classes, 1,461 
to the manufacturing classes, 402 were tradesmen, 288 
belonged to the liberal professions, 257 were domestic 
servants, and 242 men without any occupation. Out of 
2,987 of the accused who were convicted, 2,273 were 
found guilty with “extenuating circumstances.” The 
number of verdicts with “extenuating circumstances ” 
is yearly growing larger. It will be observed by a close 
attention to these figures that the offences which spring 
from passion, pleasure, and indulgence have rapidly in- 
creased, whilst crimes against property have diminished 
-—as they always do among a people keenly pursuing 
wealth. The large proportion of criminals belonging to 
the liberal professions is also noticeable ; that class bein: 
the one whose usual stimulant—politices—is cut off ia 
France. The gayety and extravagance which despots 
always encourage as a kind of chloroform for those whose 
liberties they amputate was never so great in France as 
now—not even when Marie Antoinette glittered at Ver- 
sailles and all Paris danced up to, and over, the preci- 
pice. ‘There is no reaction from long anxiety and distress 
in Paris to superinduce splendid frivolity, such as one 
sees operating in America at present. And what should 
we say if it were known that the balls of “ La Coterie 
Carnival” were got up at the expense of the United 
States treasury? In Paris the “subventions” of. the 
grand fancy balls, of the theaters and operas, are matters 
of notoriety. By recent statistics we learn that in 1864 
‘1 out of every 5 children born in Paris was illegitimate. 
Munich alone is ahead of Paris in this respect. It must, 
however, be remembered that in Paris more people live 
together quietly as husband and wife without legal mar- 
riage than in any other city in the world. The French 
law produces this result in three ways: 1, by compelling 
every man to show that he has the means for living be- 
fore he is married ; 2, by empowering a father, and after 
his death a mother, to forbid a son’s marriage until he is 
25 years ofage ; 5, by giving a quasi-legality to illegitimate 
relations which prevents the usual stigma from falling 
upgn either sex in case of illicit alliances. In every 
Anglo-Saxon community those who are not convention- 
ally victims are completely out of society ; in France, 
were such to be cast out, society could scarcely survive. 
In other lands adultery implies the utter ruin of the moral 
nature, because the utter loss of social prospects; in 
France it co-exists with much cultivation, self-respect, and 
enjoyment. The offspring of such connections in other 
lands are outcasts; in France they are nothing of the 
kind; many of them live to put the bar-sinister on their 


coats of arms; one of them now sits on the throne of 


France. 

It is universally felt that Napoleon is bending his bow 
against political freedom so far that it must snap. What 
is to follow when able and popular men like Paradol 

_ Write as follows? Referring to the avertissement of the 
Presse, he says : 

“T confess I follow the example of the peasant women 

and cross myself at each thunderclap, and this time the 


impression has been so great that I trust you will forgive 
me if I am more prudent than usual, and if my timidity 


three ways : with base subservience, with frank honesty, | 

and with frivolous indifference. The first plan is not in | 
;my nature. I make no merit of it; it is simply owing to 
jan insurmountable instinct. I would prefer supping with 
| the dead, like M. de Boissy, rather than write after the 

first system. ‘T'wo alternatives remain: to express one’s 
| opinion honestly or with frivolity. The first of the two 
' would, indeed, be most agreeable. It would be delightful 

to live in-a period when, to express the fact that it rains, 
| one has merely to follow the advice of La Henyére and 
| say it rains ; or that of Boileau, and call things by their 
j right names, appeler un chat un chat, without, by that 
| simple stroke of one’s pen, destroying a paper and ruin- 
ing one’s friends.” 





WALT WHITMAN, j 


I have been repeatedly astonished at finding how widely | 
the name and—in a certain way—the fame of Walter | 
Whitman has extended. Robert Browning told me that | 


he read “ Leaves of Grass” in Rome. In London I have 





heard him repeatedly parodied, the favorite form being 
this : 


| ‘O table! O chair! O big chair! O little chair! 

O three-legged stool! O towel, basin, pewter mug! j 

If I adore anything it is you, O coal-scuttle and the | 
coal of the coal-scuttle and particularly the house- 
maid who empties the coal-scuttle on to the fire !”’ 


But Walt Whitman has excited something far other than 
ridicule—namely, a general belief that he has genius, and 
a curiosity to know something about him. I find enough 
eager listeners for the personal reminiscences I have of the 
bard of fish-shaped Paumanck—of which I have some very 
pleasant ones. The dismissal of him by Secretary Harlan 
has been widely noted here, and the Methodist (cabinet) 
minister is considerably laughed at for his scruples. 
Shakespeare, Rabelais, Fielding, Swift—are they, it is 
asked, to be found in the library of Congress? If so, let 
there be a devout ministerial Omar found to burn that 1i- 
brary and proclaim that its Value is to be found in a care- 
fully expurgated Bible and Wesley’s hymns. Apropos of 





| hendecasyllabics of Jeliluddin Rimi. 





Walt’s ostracism by Mr. Harlan—for which the secretary 
is ridiculed by it—the Pall Mall Gazette has a curious col. 
umn about the New York poet, who, it says, though it 
seems impossible that he could ever have had access to the 
stores of Oriental verse, ‘‘ has somehow managed to ac- 
quire or imbue himself with not only the spirit, but the 
veriest mannerisin, the most absolute trick and accent, of 
Persian poetry.” “Take this, for instance,” says the 
critic : 





,**What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 

| Evil propels me, and reform of evil propels me: I stand in- 
different. 

Mine is no fault-finder’s or re jector’s gait, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown.’ 


“Tf Persian verse-making had been part of the Hailey- 
bury course, after the manner of Latin alcaics and hex- 
}ameters in an English public school, in the days when 
the paramount importance of Persian as the culture-lan- 
guage of educated Indian Mussulmans was acknowl- 
edged and acted upon, this might have been put as easily 
and naturally into a Rub@i or quatrain after the manner 
of Khayyfim of Ardebil, as Lord Lyttelton has put Ten- 
nyson’s ‘Qinone’ into Latin hexameters. There are 
many passages of this kind, where the eastern and the 
western autotheist alike give full play to their fancy, 
hedge their stakes with a possible god, and defiantly pro: 
claim the doctrine of salvation by revolt, for all that they 
have never wiped the grime of sin from their cheeks, nor 
pierced the jewel of conformity for their earring, as 
Khayy‘im says in his opening quatrain. Fitzgerald’s ad- 
mirable paraphrase of this poet, now out of print, was 
not in existence when Wait wrote; Cowell’s essay he 
cannot have seen, nor Forbes Falconer’s exquisite little 
fragments from the Sufis or transcendentals ; nor should 
we suppose he had come across Riickert. It is the pure 
identity of kindred spirits, cast in the same mold by 
analogous circumstances—at first. sight so different—as to 
their outer form. Mussulman Puritans and New Eng- 
land Puritans, the ulema and the elders, each strain the 
cord too tightly, and the rebellious spirits break loose and 
run wild.” 

“ Walt,” he says further, “is a rebel, a nonconformist, 
one who beats the gong of revolt, to use his own extra- 
ordinary and unconscious adoption of a hack metaphor of 
the Persian poetry of revolt. His leading principle is 
random and reckless rebellion, such as a Persian would 
call Usydn, as opposed to Yakiyya, or conformity. ‘The 
curious way in which the extremer license of western 
thought has come to reproduce the extremest license of 
eastern thought, is as striking as anything in the history 
of modern American literature. There is a strong con- 
scious tendency towards pantheism among the American 
transcendentalists, and a desire to become acquainted 


Shiraz and paid for his keep there, and in the fullness of 
time set him to work upon a bona fide metrical and 
rhymed translation or reproduction of the glorious rolling 
Walt Whitman 
has a very good ear ; the ‘ Masnavi’ has to be translated 
sooner or later, and the sympathetic American would 
have been rescued frony his sty of epicurean autolatry by 
devotion to the great master-work of mystic transcend- 
entalism in the East.” 

Those who have read Thoreau’s letters will remember 
something written in the same sense about Walt, who 
paid Thoreau (the best oriental reader we ever had in 
America) a visit, and subsequently received letters giving 
him good advice about ortental books. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

Mr. Charles Dickens appears in public nowadays, as 
Jenny Lind does, only to help charities. * He recently read 
at Islington (a suburb of London) from his works in the in-' 
terest of a benevolent institution there, and never was 
happier. It is a wonder that Dickens did not follow the 
stage as a profession, so great is his power of acting. It 
shows how rigid are the age-hardened walls of caste in 
England that such a man is not yet in the “ best English 


| society,” though it is maintained by the nobility that, ifit 
|had not been for some who would have had to be re- 


ceived with him, he would long ago have been in such so- 
ciety. He is very proud about it, and when the Queen 
wished him to act at Windsor in a certain amateur per- 
formance which had been a good deal talked about, he 
replied prompily that “he declined to go as a performer 
where he could not goasa privategentleman.” The peo- 
ple associate him still with every generous and popular 
project, and recently went sc far as to circulate a report 
that the “amateur casual” who slept in the workhouse in 
order to detail its crueltics was no other than the author 
of “Oliver Twist!” On Wednesday evening last Mr. 
Dickens took the chair at the anniversary festival of tho 
Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Associa- 
tion, and gave an excellent address in behalf of that insti- 
tution. ‘ 

“One must know,” he said, “something of the general 
calling of the theatrical profession to form an idea as to the 
character of the applicants for relief. It was not often the 
fault of the sufferers that they fell into straits. The strug- 
gling actor musi necessarily change from place to place, 
and was, therefore, a stranger in many localities he vis- 
ited. A very slight cireumstance—a passing illness of a 
wife or a child, a ‘serious’ town, an anathematizing ex- 
pounder of the gospel—any one of these causes might op- 
erate against his fortunes ; and this society, with the alac- 
rity of the crew of a life-boat, dashed forward and pro- 
tected them all. As to the imputation of the improvi- 
dence and recklessness of the multitude of the profession, 
he believed it to be a cruel fable. There was no class of 
society the members of which so well helped themselves 
or so well helped each other. Not inthe great chapter of 
Westminster Abbey or York Minster, not in the Royal 
Exchange, not in the Stock Exchange, notin the Inns of 
Court, not in the College of Physicians, not in the College 
of Surgeons, could there be found more remarkable in- 
stances of uncomplaining poverty, of cheerful self-denial, 
of professional brotherhood, than were to be found in the 
dingiest theater or concert-room, or the raggedest circus 
that was ever stained by weather.” 

NEWSPAPERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

According to the new ‘“‘ Newspaper Press Directory,” 
there are now established in Great Britain 1,275 news- 
papers, an increase in ten years of 523. In London there 
are now published 226 journals; in the provinces, 707; 
Wales, 43; Scotland, 139 ; Ireland, 128 ; British Isles, 14. 
Of these there are 52 daily papers published in England, 
1 in Wales, 12 in Scotland, 12 in Ireland, and 1 in the 
British Isles ; total, 78. In 1856 there were only 35 daily 
papers: 15 in London, 1 in Birmingham, 3 in Liverpool, 
3 in Manchester, 3 in Edinburgh, 4 in Glasgow, and 6 in 
Ireland. Sothat the increase has been much greater in 
daily papers than in any other class of periodicals. It is 
remarkable that Wales only produces one daily paper ; 
and, curiously enough, the number in Scotland and Ire- 
landis equal—12. Scotland has added 5 to her number 
of daily papers in ten years; Ireland, 6. 


. 
A WOMAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
A Welsh newspaper tells a queer story of an old 
woman living in that yet wild gipsy realm. Her name 
is Harriet Haines, and she has for seven or eight years 











with the Persian masterpieces of pantheistic poetry, | 
When Emerson wishes to denounce the English trait of | 
groveling unspirituality, he takes Hafiz as his standard | 
of spirituality. Even Saadi, the least transcendental of | 
poets, a wit, humorist, and traveler far and wide, a sort 
of vagabond Horace, is made the subject of a critique in 
the current number of the “North American Review,” 
which shows this appreciative leaning towards eastern 
thought, if one may so call it, shared by the Germans, 
but markedly dejicient in the English of the mother 
country, whose connection with the East is much too 
practical to admit of it.” 

“We should like of all things,” concludes the writer, 











lived mostly on the top of the mountains in Carnarvon- 
shire, assuming the character of a “wild woman.” Little 
is known of her beyond that she is an Irishwoman, that 
she lives during the summer months on the top of the 
mountains, and at night comes down to the lowlands to 
steal fruits and vegetables from the orchards, and to milk 
cows in the fields, thereby chiefly securing her sustenance. 
In cold weather she has been in the habit of going into 
remote houses on the mountains, pretending to be out of 
her mind, and, if there happened to be a weak oran aged 
person in charge of the house, ghe would impudently de. 
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mand the best food in the house, being careful, however, 
to make her exit before the rest of the family came home. 
On Wednesday last week she went to Tynewydd, Dol- | 
wyddelan, to warm herself, it being a cold, wet morning, 
and on leaving the house she got hold of a child, be- | 
tween two and three years old, who was playing by the 
door, and took it with her towards the mountains. For 
tunately the mother immediately missed the child, went 
out to look for it, and overtook the woman about 200 
yards from the house. After a hard struggle she suc- 
ceeded in getting the child from her. Information was 
given to the police, who apprehended the woman on the 
same day at Brynpeithynau, near Chapel-Currig, and con- 
veyed her to the lock-up at Llanrwst, where she was 
safely lodged. She has since been committed to take her 
trial for child-stealing. 


“LITERARY NOTES. 


Captain Gronow, in his “ Last Recollections,” gives the 
following story, which curiously illustrates the feeling 
towards Sir Robert Peel on the part of the tories after 
his leaving them : ; 

«“ A Welsh baronet and M.P. entered the shop of Lock 
& Lincoln, in St. James’s Street, to purchase a hat. The 
foreman could not find one sufficiently large for the 
baronet’s head, and stated that he only knew one person 
whose head was so large. ‘ Who is that person ?’ asked 
the indignant Welshman. The foreman replied: ‘It is 
no other than the great minister, Sir Robert Peel.’ 
‘Oh, oh!’ exclaimed Taffy, ‘you make hats for that 
radical, do you? Well, then, it shall never be said that 
you have sold mea hat. I have a horror of such men as 
your great ministers.’ And the baronet left the shop in 
dudgeon, much to the wonder and astonishment of the 
hatter.” ‘ 

In a work by Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., entitled “A 
Century of Potting in the City of Worcester, being the 
History of the Royal Porcelain Works from 1751 -to 
1851 ;” we are told that this great pottery originated with 
a certain clever Dr. Wall, and was a political move on the 
part of the doctor to oust toryism from that city—which 
was ridden by it—by getting a large number of working- 
men, who would soon get votes, there. In this he suc- 
ceeded. “There is an account in the book of Lord 
Nelson’s going there to order a complete set of dinner, 
breakfast, and other services for the Prince Regent— 
to the amount of £4,000. Nelson came to Worcester on 
Sunday evening, and was received by the crowd with 
such enthusiasm that they unharnessed his horses and 
drew his carriage themselves to the Hop-pole Inn. Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton were along, and also the 
Rev. Dr. Nelson and his wife. Lady Hamilton leaned 
upon Nelson’s arm, and their portraits were painted upon 
china vases. 

J. M. Ludlow (Thomas Hughes’s law partner) has re- 
printed from “Good Words” his sketch of the life of 
President Lincoln. It is entitled “ President Lincoln 
Self-portrayed.” 

Mr. Greenwell is about to issue a valuable and finely 
illustrated book for the craniological—‘ A Decade of 
Skulls from Ancient Northumbria.” 

THE CLUBS. 

It seems that Mr. Thompson’s offer of an American 
lectureship at Cambridge is not to pass without a fight, 
after all. The Rev. E. H. Perowne, B.D., has been silly 
enough to inaugurate his Hulsean lectureship (to which 
he was last week elected) by issuing a paper against the 
project. Charles Kingsley (professor of history) and Rev. 
Sedley Taylor have replied sharply. The “whips” are 
very busy, and the matter is to be finally voted on in the 
university senate to-morrow evening. 

Two of the new literary members of Parliament 
have made their maiden speeches. Mr. Mill spoke 
twice on the cattle-plague bill, and once upon the 
habeas corpus suspension. He is forcible, but does not 
speak loud enough. The appearance in the papers of 

‘“‘ who was heard with difficulty ” will probably reform 
that. He was very severe and excited on the Irish ques- 
tion, and the tories drowned his voice with noise. Dur- 
ing the entire debate he was nervous, and his eyes flashed 
when Roebuck—once his personal intimate friend— 
attacked John Bright. Thomas Hughes fleshed his 
maiden sword in the side of a greedy railway corpora- 
tion who wished to cut up Hampstead Heath, the most 
beautiful breathing space close toLondon. Hesucceeded, 
and has added immensely to his great popularity. 
CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

A granddaughter of Roujet de Lisle, the composer of 
“ La Marseillaise,” is going to marry M. Eugene Philip- 
pon. The bride will, however, preserve the name of her 
grandfather, under the inspiration of whose genius many 

a gallant deed has been achieved in the cause of liber‘y. 

The well-known French actress, Mdlle. Déjazet, who 





still keeps the stage in spite of her seventy years, is now 


| making atourin the French provinces. At Rochefort 


she was hissed by a sapeur, who mistook her for Thérésa, 


| the original singer of “Rien.n’est sacré pour un sapeur.” 


Mme. Tinné, of Amsterdam, the well-known Nile 
traveler, is at present at Civita Vecchia. During the day 
she explores Rome and its sights, accompanied by her 
white and black suite, and in the evening she returns to 
her yacht in the harbor, in which she spends the night. 

The recént Austrian law which makes the teaching 
of the Czech language obligatory in Bohemia has caused 
an emigration of German Bohemians into Saxony. They 
refuse to let their children waste their time over a lan 
guage which would be utterly useless to them in their 
future trades and professions, and prefer to send them to 
the Saxon schools. 

Among the various legacies left by Meyerbeer there is 
a sum of 10,000 thalers set aside for young musical stu. 
dents. Every second year a prize of 1,000 thalers is to 
be given for the best musical piece composed by a 
German under twenty-eight years, without distinction of 
rank or creed. The first competition is to take place next 
year. 

In the French Chamber there are 58 lawyers, 55 
mayors, 32 officers of rank, 18 merchants, 17 literary 
men, 12 bankers, 9 magistrates, 69 physicians, 4 cham- 
berlains, and 2 equerries to the Emperor. Eighty-four 
only of the members are in the habit of addressing the 
house, and of these thirteen only are good speakers. 

M. D.C. 








BOSTON. 
Boston, March 10, 1866. 

I HAVE been interested to see what the critics have to 
say of Mr. Wheeler's recent “ Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fiction,” for it is not a bad book to draw out both the 
excellent and depraved qualities of our current criticism. 
The scope of his intents was so vast, and he was so much 
at loss for the want of pioneers in the same field that no 
one could know more sensibly than himself how far he 
had fallen short of what such a book might become in 
time, and by the cumulative suggestions of many. Pains 
he did take to secure fullness and accuracy, but failures in 
both respects were inseparable from a scheme so new and 
multiform, and he trusted with no commonplaces of au- 
thorial deference to the candor of his critics. In looking 
over some of their comments and strictures I have found 
various degrees of fitness in their remarks. I will not 
speak of the usual “square” of commendation and indis- 
criminate laudation which marks the vast majority of 
these notices as only so much of equivalent for the book 
and its advertisement, but designate one or two which, 
seeking independence, only arrived at willfulness. Such 


.Was a notice that appeared in the Ch‘cago Republican, 


noted alike for unfairness both in want of circumspection 
and in absolute misrepresentation. Mr. Wheeler had dis- 
tinctly declared in his preface that the greatest deficiency 
in his volume was likely to be found in pure romance, and 
he did it certainly with no consciousness of neglect of that 
department, but with a clear knowledge of the vastness 
of the domain and an equally clear apprehension of the fa- 
voritisms of everybody in thatrange. People have their pet 
novelist, whose characters are apt to stand forward promi- 
nently in their every-day thoughts, and they are induced to 
think them more notable for the world at large than they 
really are. It was not Mr. Wheeler’s business to chron- 
icle really good personages of fiction, but only such as had 
fallen in with the humor or hit the fancy of the time. 
This was a test not only difficult to apply in itself, but one 
that hardly any two people would coincide in throughout. 
Mr. Bartlett tells me in regard to his kindred volume of 
“Familiar Quotations” that there is no end to the extracts 
which kind friends send him, which, doubtless, ought to 
be familiar, but, unfortunately, are not—according to his 
experience in the matter. It is not to be expected that 
any single individual, either Mr. Bartlett or Mr. Wheeler, 
can so decide upon these respective suitors that their par- 
ticular admission and exclusion will secure the approval 
of any one person in their entirety. It is the part of can- 
dor to put ourselves in their position and consider if we 
would not have given prominence to some whom others 
may not have reckoned worthy of recognition, and omit- 
ted others whom some valued. Mr. Wheeler, I know, 
was urged to two plans by those interested in his project, 
and he thinks the scholars whom he consulted about 
equally divided upon the point. Some favored a choice 
selection of only the most important; while others 
urged as wide a scope. as possible. I remem- 
ber seeing a note from Mr. Wendell Phillips to 
him, advocating the latter course, and warning him 
not to take it for granted that the public could un- 
derstand even the most obvious references. Mr. Wheeler 
furthermore quotes as a maite a remark of De Quincey’s, 





vious, to anything in the rear of our own time need 
explanation.” The Englishman’s promptings may have 
been theoretical; but in Mr. Phillips’s case it was the 
experience of a man who had often met the average 
intellect in the mass, and had felt how rarely it was 
alive to every suggestion of metaphor and allusion. To 
follow this advice to the utmost, Mr. Wheeler perceived 
was a work of magnitude hardly to be accomplished in 
a tentative work, as his really was. The result in prac- 
tice was somewhat of a middle course, as adapted to the 
general requirements. The result, in the eyes of many 
of his critics, has been a failure to please exactly those 
who desired too little as well as those who looked for 
toomuch. One critic will think he had done better to 
leave out all such articles as he has incommon with 
Anthon or Lempriere, forgetting that the bulk of general 
readers are such as have never had a collegiate, nor even 
an academic, training. Another, like the one of the 
Chicago Republican, will conclude that Mr. Wheeler 
shows a deplorable lack of judgment in what he puts in 
and an amazing carelessness as to what he leaves out, 
because all of Bulwer’s or Thackeray’s or Dickens's 
characters are not noticed to the extent he likes. Doubt- 
less he names some whom Mr. Wheeler would have in- 
serted had he known the suffrage in their favor which 
some of them doubtless possess; but it ill becomes a 
critic to claim his list embraces such as there can be no 
question about whatever, and then to concludeit with 
such an unknown hero as Allston’s Monaldi, ete. When 
he laments the neglect of Dickens, he should have known 
that in “Oliver Twist” th¢é character is Sikes, and not 
Sykes, which he would have found under the proper 
spelling. Many of the names he gives, both in these 
writers and in Marryatt, Lever, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, 
and the rest, are doubtless sharp characterizations that 
might have stamped themselves incisively upon the popu- 
lar mind in such a way as to make the reference seem 
unpedantic in conversation or far from recondite in writ- 
ing; but that was not Mr. Wheeler’s business; but, 
rather, have they made this impression? In some of his 
catalogue they perhaps have, but in others certainly not 
in any general sense. There may be some excuse for 
this critic’s assertions of the omission of Captain Rock, 
since he doubtless looked for it under the last initial, 
where it would certainly have been well to have had a 
cross reference. He objects, also, that since amrita, the 
Hindu beverage of immortality, is given, the other desig- 
nations, nectar and ambrosia, are not given. He could 
scarcely have comprelrended the scope of Mr. Wheeler's 
book, as supplemental to ordinary dictionaries, or he would 
not have desired his encroaching upon their ground. 
The Hindu word was given, of course, because it can- 
not easily be found defined by the general reader. His 
criticism upon the treatment of “Chevy Chase” is also 
unfair. | Ordinary gazetteers give the information he 
looks for, and Mr. Wheeler was not certainly called 
upon to define other than its literary and allusive signifi- 
cance. 

But this critic’s strictures upon Mr. Wheeler’s scheme 
of pronunciation are more particularly. unfortunate, since 
he pronounces well-considered work that has met with the 
approval of those best qualified to decide as “ingeniously 
funny ;” but he should not be caught in perverting Mr. 
Wheeler’s pronunciation of Badinguet by omitting the 
equivalents of his diacritical signs, or in not consulting 
his sectional reference under that word. He treats the 
respelling of Bontemps in the same deceiving way. The 
omission to sound the final vowel in the Spanish Cide was, 
indeed, an oversight, as was apparent from the critic’s 
statement of the case; but the apparent claim that he 
makes for a different quality to the final ¢ in German than 
Mr. Wheeler gives it is by no means satisfactory. 1 have 
lived in Germany.and have heard the uw sound as in 
the English wp given it in good society, and in some re- 
gions prevalently ; but it is equally certain that the best 
orthoepists unite upon Mr. Wheeler's decision, and a 
critic, at least, should have allowed a conflict of authori- 
ties rather than make a broad assertion intended to de- 
ceive. Let him consult Eliis’s or Cassell’s German pro- 
nouncing dictionary upon the point, or any good German 
grammar. He will find Rapp says: “The German does 
not use the original vowel [7 as in urn] in pronouncing 
his final e, but utters them with a pure vocal ¢ [like thea 
in chaotic].” This critic also cites Mr. Wheeler's pronun- 
ciation of chevalier only to misrepresent it. If he had 
lived in New England he would not have made objection 
to the same sound of a in arm and grass; but not living 
here, he should have consulted Mr, Wheeler's cross refer- 
ence, where he would have found the matter explained 
and his choice allowed. The win cube and cupidity, in us 
and glorious, and the y in type and typhoon are not 
marked as different in quality, as he leaves the reader to 
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infer, but in quantity, as must be apparent toall. Smart,|one who is willing to investigate the matter, and with | being made in his preface. To make it was either care- 
the best of the English orthoepists, makes the same dis-| such backers as I have quoted, Mr. Wheeler may well | lessness or perverseness. 
tinction. | afford to bear the foolish treatment of the Chicago critic,| 1 find another very dull reviewer objecting to any defi: 
I have thus run through all of his remarks on this or the decision of the Independent's critic, that his sys-| nition of characters in fiction, because nothing short of 
point, just to show how untrustworthy a critic can be, | tem is “a remarkable specimen of ingenious and system- reading the story itself can adequately comprehend 
while setting up a pretense of authority. To disagree | atic error,’ as far as regards the French. This latter|them! It is as much as though Webster or Worcester 
would be fair; but to misrepresent is certainly unhand- critic, also, has not been able to write his notice without | had refused to define chemistry, because if anybody 
some. As to the matter of orthoepistic notation, any one | perversions, as when he charges Mr. Wheeler with writ- | wanted to know what it meant he must master the sci- 
who has given even a little attention to the subject | ing of the “ Blue Laws” as “though they were a collec- ence. We might expect such a critic to decide that the 
knows its difficulty, and a successful inventor of a pho-| tion of genuine statutes.” He leaves the public to infer | author might have better exerted his industry in some 
netic scheme has got to avoid complexity on the one hand that the article “ Young Italy ” is a blunder; but as hej| other direction. There is an instance in the review 
—since his work is intended for the million—and in- does not rectify it, and as I find Mr. Wheeler’s statements | which appeared in the Times where a critic may take 
sufficiency of distinctions on the other. An authority rec- supported in the “New American Cyclopedia” under | exceptions, and yet do it understandingly, and be willing 
ognized by all who are acquainted with the subject of Mazzini, and in “Chambers’s Cyclopedia” under Carbonari, | to recognize the fitness of Mr. Wheeler’s appeal, had he 
phonology as one of the most judicious, original, and|I am inclined to think he dissented at a hazard. He| put the well-known worts of Horace on his title-page : 
learned phonetists living—his review of Lepsius’s also objects to the omission of this very word “carbon- | 
“Standard Alphabets” being a masterpiece of dis-! ari,” without intimating that Mr. Wheeler, in his pref- Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecam.” 
cussion in its way—pronounces Mr. Wheeler's scheme | ace, had excluded in general all such words usually; In passing from this matter I may add that the 
“highly successful,” and tells the author that he has | found in good cyclopedias. I know not why he objects | publishers (Ticknor & Fields) are allowing the plates of 
been much impressed with the happy manner in which he | to the definition of “ Bohemia,” except that Mr. Wheeler | this dictionary to be corrected with each new impression 
has disposed of some difficult and controverted points ;| erred in confining its position to London and Paris, and | (another is out this week), and that it is the author’s in- 
and, as regards the point raised by the Chicago critic, he | did not include other metropolitan cities, as he perhaps | tention when the emendations and additions accumulate 
says of the implied denial by his notation of the flattened | should. The definition, however, as he gives it, is borne | to such a degree as to make a new stereotyping desira- 
a, a8 distinguishable between arm and grass, “ You know | out by Edward M. Whitty’s “ Bohemians of London,” | ble, to enlarge his plan into a “General Dictionary of 
best whether you may venture to go as far as this; for | and passed under the eye, without questioning, of Dr. Mac- | Fiction and Literary Allusions,” as was suggested by the 
my part, as you know, I hope you may.” Dr. Thomas | kensie and Ferdinand Bécher. The same critic accuses | reviewer in THE RouND TABLE. It may interest somo 
has a native as well as European reputation in matters of Mr, Wheeler of almost ignoring modern French fiction. | to know that the publishers have in press an edition of one 
foreign pronunciation, and his scheme, as propounded It would have been a very easy matter for him to have | hundred large-paper copies. I may add, asa testimony to 
in “Lippincott’s Gazetteer,” does not essentially differ from added a few more from Bescherelle’s compilation—the | the general accuracy of the text, that while the volumecon- 
Mr. Wheeler's, and he acknowledges in the preface to his only foreign book at all resembling his own—had it been | tains something over four thousand articles, those interest- 
last publication the valuable assistance received from Mr. within his plan to give other than those confessedly | ed in its correctness have yet discovered only about a 
Wheeler, allowing him to have studied the subject in familiar to English ears, which can hardly be said of any | hundred instances where it was advisable to alter the 
its various branches with great diligence and success. | of Balzac’s characters. The charge was an unfair one, | plates, and of those about twenty-five only were of a na- 
With so much in it that commends itself to any | and the author had taken proper precautions against its | ture absoutely erroneous. W. 


‘“* Si quid novisti rectius istis, 














RIVERSIDE EDITIONS. No Pianist will Fail to Admit that, of the Gen. P. E. S.-S. Union and Church Book 
— hundreds of books of instruction in piano-forte music published, | 


| Society. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., ; on 


Richardson’s New Meruop takes the lead, and seems destined to 
124 Granp St., New Yorn, 


keep it. Twenty-five thousand copies of Richardson's Method are | THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR 
Have now ready a new and uniform edition in size, binding, etc., | sold every year—a sale which no similar book has ever reached. FOR 1866. 
printed at the Riverside Press, on tinted paper, of It is adapted alike to the youngest and to the oldest, to the begin- | Designed to exhibit an actual view of the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
1K MARVEL’S WORKS. ner for first lessons and to the amateur for general practice. Price | 
I. Reveries of a Bachelor. 1 vol, 12mo, $1 75. $3 %5. Sold by all music dealers. Sent post-paid. OLIVER | 


tolic Church in all the world. 
No. VI., 30c. 
Il. Dream Life. 1 vol 12mo, $1 75. | ‘ o77 Wahi s | coma 
Ili. My Farm of Edgewood. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. DITSON & CO., publichers, 27% Washington St., Boston. | JUST PUBLISHED : 


IV. Wet Days at Edgewood. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 
V. Seven Stories, ete., etc. 1 vol. 12mo0, $1 75. | PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
Also, the cabinet edition of ‘*Reveries of a Bachelor’ and | : ‘i ‘ 
“Dream Life,” 16mo, bound in green vellum cloth, price $1 .75| The subscriber has for sale at very low prices a very fine library, | 
each, containing many valuable books, such as | 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY : KINGSBOROUGH’s ANTIQUITIES OF Mexico. InQ vols., being2vols. | 
additional to the original work. } 











\Int vol. octavo (price $6), a Full Report of the Debates and Pro- 
| ceedings of the 


GENERAL TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 
ak hy eee Episcopal Church held in Philadelphia Octo- 





| Py : | 
I | ENCYCLOPEDIE UNIVERSELLE. Par Messieurs Diderot and D’Alem- | 


e BOOKS SUITABLE FOR LENT y NG: 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. bert. 33 vols. folio, half calf. ueeiipais 











: is can: ais Lent,aPreciousSeason' - - - - ~- 008 
Six Lectures. Delivered before the Brooklyn Institute by Prof, | STRYPE S WORKS. 8. Golden Sayings of DeSales - - - - 0 08 
Louis Agassiz. 1 vol. Svo, 46 illustrations, $2 50. Ree’s Cyciopepia. 47 vols. Life of Faith - - - - - 4 - 2) a 
| BARKER’s Famity Bieter. 1613. ee tt Se ae ee 0 10 
; a. | Bishop Taytor’s Works. 10 vols., fall calf. Wnttetitw =. <. -. <~.- 2. . bE 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | oausy’s Amenica. Thonghte tee HolyWeek - - - - - O88 
By Arthur Latham Perry, Professor of History and Political | Prers PLoveHMAN’s Vistons. Very fine copy. Thou te n the Se aloes Tice 100 
Economy in Williams College. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price $2 50. | PooE’s SYNopsts. 5 vols. folio. Readings — teat a Boye : = 
aa And many other Orders and remittances should be sent to 
VALUABLE BOOKS 
oe meena. gM DUNCAN, en 
Embracing a Survey of the Present State of Protestant Theol- IN 
ogy. By the Rey. John F, Hurst, M.A. 1 yol. 8vo, price $350. | History, | 762 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
if 
=a ig IMPORTANT TO ACENTS. 
: age sk ail - : ’ 
A new and revised edition, with a supplement, of the Theology, | 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Aapniecetuve, otes, 


By E. A. and G.I. Duyckinck. Embracing Personal and Critical | 
Notices of Authors, and selections from their writings, from the | 
earliest period to the present day. Royal 8vo, cloth, $10; half! 
calf, $16. The supplement sold separately when desired. 1 vol., 
$2 50. 


H. B. DURAND’S, 


49 WuHitEeE STREET, N. Y. 


V. THE KNIGHTLY SOLDIER. 
BY PROFESSOR CEORCE P. FISHER. | BY CHAPLAIN TRUMBULL. 


ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, 
With special reference fo the theories of Renan, Strauss, and the 





One very handsome volume 16mo, with Steel Portrait and four 


Nustrations. Price $2 
This attractive volume, having passed rapidly through several 
editions, is in steadily increasing demand. In its graphic de- 
scriptions of army life it is deservedly assigned a prominent 
VI. place among the personal nesqvepttes = the war. me 
’ Prepared by one who was himself three years a soldier, its 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW WORK. valne is enhanced by contributions from Rev. Dr. Bushnell, Gen, 
By Dr. J. G. Holland. PLAIN TALK ON FAMILIAR SUB- | Plaisted, and other eminent writers, while the vivid picture of 
JECTS, uniform with * Titcomb’s Letters to the Young,” ‘ Bit-| the Worcester regatta, given in its pages by Chaplain Twichell, 
ter Sweet,” ‘Lessons in Life,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price | is pronounced ‘worthy to be put beside the race-sketch in * Tom 
$1 75. Brown at Oxford.’” 
: Vit. The following are among many favorable notices the book has 
THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE; already received from the public press : 
: ie ; “ rd of a trne and loyal soul, a ‘knightly soldier’ in 
Grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. By Horace The record of a true P atceaneacars 
Bushnell, D.D., author of “Sermons for the New Life,” etc, 1 | deed and in truth.”—Army and Navy Journal. 
vol. 8vo, price $3 “What knight of the days of olden chivalry led a braver or 
ae na aie Vut more nobly romantic life than this gallant young Christian sol- 


dier? What novelist could devise a character more interesting 
NATURAL HISTORY AND ZOOLOCY. 


or a career re eet phage —— —_. ca a 
* Hi ife eath were alike noble, alike wort tH) e 
By Prof. Sanborn Tenney, A.M., with over 500 engravings, in 1 ey oar 7 
yol., school edition, $3; library edition, on tinted paper, $4 50. 


Tiibingen school, 1 vol. 8vo, price $3 50, 





friendship that cherished and the beautiful volume that presents 
them.”’—Springfield Republican. 
“No knight of the days of old romance ever exhibited more 
IX. "unalloyed the virtue of the chivalric age than did this young New 
England Bayard.’’—Portland Press. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. SPRING. | fOverfiowing with incident and lively description, it presents 
Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of Gardiner | a vivid and truthful picture of events which will for ever hold 
Spring, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of | world-wide celebrity.”—Boston Jravelig. ; 
ew York, With a fine steel portrait. 2 vols. crown 8yo, on| (8 Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
tinted paper, price $4. H OLS & NOYES B 
i i | oston, and 
b il, post-paid, on receipt of price b: | NICH ’ ’ 
ds 0 pats eh egy lama | OLIVER S. FELT, 











C. SCRIBNER & CO., 39 Walker Street, New York, 
NEW YORK, PUBLISHERS, 
e 


Iam now prepared to offer to all out of employment, as well a 
| ola Map and Chart Agents, the most complete assortment o 
| beautiful Maps and Charts published in North America. My 
| agents are making from $5 to $20 a day. Send for Catalogue 
| giving full particulars. Address 

| CAYLORD WATSON, 


| SuccEssor TO PHELPs & Watson, 


| 


16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





| ROUND TABLE FILES. . 


| READ WITH COMFORT. 
| PRESERVE YOUR COPIES. 





THE ROUND TABLE FILE is a very convenient arrange- 


| ment for preserving the paper for binding. A fresh supply has 


| just beer recetved at this office. 
| Ont of town subscribers can receive the File 8y mail or by 
| express. 


Price at the office, $2 00. 


H — 
| + 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nassau Street, New York, 


ee 


SOS: 
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AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen’s boon 
The “sweetest thing’ and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume. 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. 
lady should have. 


It is what every 

Try the Magnolia Water 
' 

once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toile | 





Sold everywhere. 


Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 


\ 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. | 





The New York Bibie and Oommon Prayer: | 

Book Society | 

Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and | 
varied stock ot . 

BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. | 


| 
Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which | 


are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 

are sold at low rates. 
(28 A new Trade List is now ready. | 
Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing | 
references to New York Publishers. | 
5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| 
i 





Memoirs of a Stomach. 
SEE THE “ TEMPLE OF OPINIONS.” 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 








PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. By Professor Wilson, J. G. 
Lockhart, James Hogg, and Dr. Magiun, Edited, with Notes, 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. A handsome library edition, 
tinted paper, steel portraits and plates. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, extra, $11 25. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH. A Memoir of Professor Wilson, author 
of ** The Noctes Ambrosiane.’’ Compiled from Family Papers, 
and other sources, by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. Eight il- 
lustrations on wood, and fine steel portrait. 1 vol. small 8vo, 
laid tinted paper, cloth, extra, $2 50. 

NOCTES AND NORTH. Uniform sets, 6 vols. in box, $13 50; 
sets, half calf or half Turkey, $24 00. 


DR. DORAN’S WORKS. 


Dr. Doran, F.S.A., editor of the London Atheneum, “is a 
charming writer, quaint, fresh, genial, correct, satisfactory, de- 








lightful. The world owes him a debt of gratitude.”—. Y. Hven- 
7: d : 
oran’s Works are in 9 vols., eiegantly printed and bound. 


Uniform library sets in box, comprising : 
ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH StTaGr, from Thomas Betterton to Ed- 
mund Kean: Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 2 vols. 
TABLE TRAITS, With Something on Them. 1 vol. . 
Hazits AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers 
of Both. 1 vol. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND of the House of Hanover (the Wives of 
the Four Georges). 2 vols. 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR Days. 1 vol. 
Monarcus RETIRED FROM Business. 2 vols. 
Sets, cloth, extra, $20 00; half calf or half Turkey, gilt tops, 
$35 00. Cloth vols. sold separately, per vol. $2 25. 


| PRAED’S POEMS.—The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 


With Memoir by Rev. Derwent Coleridge. A handsome re- 
print of ** Moxon’s” authorized and complete edition, con- 
taining many poems before unpublished, and steel portrait 
from miniature by Stuart Newton. Fine tinted paper, 2 vols. 
crown {Svo, cloth, extra, gilt tops, $4 50; haif calf or half 
Turkey, $8 00. : 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS of Mirth and Marvel, by Thos. 
Ingoldsby, Esq. (the Rev. Richard Harris Barham), with a 
Memoir of the author. Reprinted from the 10th English edi- 
tion, with 16 full-page illustrations by Cruikshank and Leach. 
2 vols. crown Syo, cloth, extra, $4 50; half calf or half Turkey, 
gilt tops, $8 00. . 


t=" _ Our books are kept in stock by the principal booksellers 
throughout the country, and mailed, post-paid, by publisher on 
receipt of price. 
immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at onr price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


W. W. Broom’s Temple of Opinions, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 








THE CUP BEARER. Beautifully illustrated.............. $2 50 | 

} 
THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book............. 2 50 | 
CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated................. 2 50 


FROM DAWN TO DARK IN FRALT...........4. .0<cscss- 1% 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By Dr. Schaff. With a Reply 
IE BOPORG 5s si xdidiciiésedvssunss. vevtneoon se 1 00 

THE WORD OF PROMISE. By Bonar................... 1 00 


All the publications of 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


INSTITUTED AT Boston, 1814. 


Catalogues mailed free on application to - 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


A JOURNAL IN THE INTERESTS OF PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE. 





It numbers among its contributors several well-known writers ; 
will contain sketches of peculiar interest to all LITERARY people, 
by competent fevéiletonests ; and in an impartial manner will 
discuss all subjects of literary interest. 

SvgEscription Price: One copy, one year, $4; six months, $2; 
three months, $1; single copies, 10 cts. 


Address, 
. W. S. SANDFORD & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


By H. Tarne, Professor of Asthetics and of the History of Art in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Translated from the French, 


and revised by the author. .12mv. $1 50. : 
BAILLIERE BROS., 520 Broadway. 
e CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., Grand St. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 646 Broadway. 





In Press, to be published very shortly: | 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR OF 1861-5. By 
Auguste Laugel. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM. Study of the System 


By the American News Company. 


FINE ARTS. 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


OF THE 
AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 
ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 


CGOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oi., 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, ete. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 


General Agents, 287 Pear] Street, New York. 

THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING 
THE NEWEST AND BEST. 








SKIRT. 


This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a New and UsE- 
FUL manner of securing the TaPEs and wires together by means 
of a BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and RounD the covering of the wire, thereby forming a KNoT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the —- manner of rolling, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num- 
ber of bars covering the same surface. 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new appli- 
cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Whole or 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 


the form. 
We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
18 NOT EXCELLED, 


and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 
A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Mannufac- 
turers under these Patents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 





WANTED-—To hire from the 1st of April or May, a moderate 





‘| sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 


Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street. Address, stating loca 





of Dr. Buchner, By Paul Janet. 


ion and terms, WEBBER, care of Tue Round TaBir, 
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IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


PERUVIAN S!IRUP 
18 A PROTECTED SOLUTION 
OF THE 


PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE, 


THE 


WHICIE STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASK 


BY SUPPLYING THE BLOOD WITH ITS VITAL PRINCIPLE, OR Lire 
ELEMENT—IRON. 


This is the secret of the wonderfal success of this remedy in 
curing 
DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, DROPSY, CHRONIC 
DIARRHEA, BOILS, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, 
CHILLS AND FEVERS, HUMORS, 


and all diseases originating ina 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


or accompanied by DEBILITY OR A LOW STATE OF THE SYSTEM 

Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects are 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in. 
fusing STRENGTH, VIGOR, AND NEW LIFE into all parte of the sys- 
tem, and building up an TRON CONSTITUTION, 


DYSPEPSIA AND DBEBILITY. 
From the Venerable Archdeacon Scort, D.D. 

Dunuam, Canada East, March 24, 1865. 

* * * “Tam aninveterate Dyspeptic of more than 25 years 

standing. 

* * * “T have been so wonderfully benefited in the three 

short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian Sirup, that I 

can scarcely persuade myself of the reality.. People who have 

known me are astonished at the change. Iam widely known, and 

can but recommend to others that which has done so much for 
ma" +. 2 


A CASE OF 27 YEARS’ STANDING CURED. 
From InsLey JEwETT, 15 Avon Place, Boston. 

*“T have suffered, and sometimes severely, for 27 years from 
dyspepsia. Icommenced taking the Peruvian Sirup, and found 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed un- 
interrupted health ever since.” 





One of the most distinguished Jurists in New England writes to 
a friend as follows: 

“T have tried the Peruvian Sirup, and the result fully sustains 
your prediction. It has made a New MAN of me; infused into my 
system new vigor and energy; Iam no longer tremulous and de- 
bilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, hearticr, and 
with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than at any 
time during the last five years.” 





An eminent divine of Boston says: 

“T have been using the Peruvian Sirup for some time past ; it 
gives me NEW VIGOR, BUOYANCY OF SPIRITS, ELASTICITY OF 
MUSCLE.”* 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy from 
weak, sickly, sufferiny creatures to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women; and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 
it a trial.” - 

A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, will be sent PREE to any address, 

{2 See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SIRCP blown in the 
glass. 

For sale by 

J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 
; 36 Dey Street, New York, 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


——— eee a an 


CRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 


CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS, 


GRACE’S: CELEBRATED SALVE 


CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE . 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLATNS. 


GRACE’S. CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS, ETC. 


It is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the 
most angry-looking swellings and inflammations as if by magic 
—thus affording relief and a complete cure, 


Only 25 cents a box! (Sent by mail for 35 cents). 


For sale by 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street, New York. 


8, W. FOWLE & SON, Proprietors, Boston, 





And by all Druggists, Grocers, and Country Stores, 














“we 
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1866. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 

For THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 81, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
Orricr, 144 and 146 Broapway, 

Cor. of Liberty Street. 


Cash Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, $14,885,278 88 








HALE REMINGTON, General Agent for the New England States, 
Jno. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State e Ohio, 

Jno. T, Curistrz, General Agent for Central New York, 
STEPHEN PARKS, General Agent for Western New York, 
James A. Ruopes, General Agent for Southern New York, 
O. F. Bresex, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 
L. SPeNcER GoBLE, General Agent for the State of new Jersey, 


H. 8. Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 


all River, Mass, 
Cleveland, O. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Present address, Troy, N. Y. 
157 Broadway, N. Y. 
ichmond, Va. 

Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





The Medical Examiners of the Company are at the office daily 
from 10 a.M to 3 P.M. 





Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, insuring... .$31.394,407 00 | 
In Force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, insuring.. 83,413,933 00 | 
7,880,925 92 | 


$91,244,858 92 | 


Dividend Addition tosame .............. cee eee eee 


STATEMENT FOR YEAR.' 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets Feb. 1, 1865..... Rica cacrentanis eae Scie «$11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. | 


For premiums and policy fees: | 
Original on new  poli- 


| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 





MORRIS 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CO., 


81 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





ke ance taseeus - $1,154,066 o4 
Akar extras intes 15489 G—-$2,09,100 4 | AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, . . . : . «$6,000,000 
Gn ponte and thortEncoe e &s (song an a 
Premium on old Sete 809,082 06 | SURPLUS, . ’ . . . ° ‘ ° ° 250,000 
RES cu eeGs, sks cuew ieee ae an 55,833 34—$3,853,065 80 i 


Se ae 
NO ao dedi sibiacncen datendune $15,652,480 48 | 
Disbursements as follows: i 


$712,923 71 


Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 
dends surrendered, and reduc- 


tian of Premitm..........cccsces 58,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies......... 190,691 40 
PU IND sc sccces sce ceesevies 10,242 55 
4 CO rere - 88,076 52 


| 
Paid Expenses, including Ex- | 
change, Postage, Advertising, 1 
Medical Examinations, Salaries, H 
Printing, Stationery, and sundry 
OMICE GXPONEOB. 04.0 cocse soccces 
Paid Commissions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 
on future premiums............. 234,255 12— 1,540,180 63 


174,310 94 | 
| 
nubtinaietiemens ¥ 

Net Cash Asscts, Jan. 31, 1866.... ... Nake tuvs $14,112,349 85 | 
Invested as follows : | 
Cash on handand in Bank,........ $1,475,899 82 | 
Bonds and Mortgages... ......... 7,348,622 30 | 
4,468,921 25 | 

782.307 3 ' 


34 
36,599 14-$14,112,349 85 | 


i, ths BROOME LOOEE) 0.05. cscccccecces 


Balance due by Ageuts............. 


Add: f 
Interest accrued but not due...... $112.000 00 | 
Interest due and unpaid........... 5,084 73 | 

| 


Deferred Premiums and Premiums 


due, but not yet received........ 655,844 30— 772,929 03 | 
Gross Asscta, Jan. 31, 1866........ 06 cece eee $14,885,278 88 
Increase in Net Cash Assets for the Year..... $2,312,935 17 


THE GROSS ASSETS OF TITE COMPANY ARE THUS APPRO.- | 
PRIATED: 
Reserve to reinsure outstanding policies, including 
dividend additions to same................. 000s $11,503,996 03 
Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due).......... 122,750 00 
Dividend additions to same........... 6. ..eeee ee 23,497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalied for)....... .. ... 29,931 73 





PUOMINMS PAI UD AGVANCE... ....0. ciccccccescosesass 11,065 48 
Undivided surplus (excluding a margin on the 

above Reserves of over $1,000,000).... ......... 218,649 42 
INE IE BI 5.5565 .c we ghee dale nba ctcdaed seca? $2,975,388 58 
Grogs Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above...............5 $14,885,278 88 


N. B.—The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 
tions ($11,503,996 03), as above, includesa margin of $1,000,000 over 
and above the net values, at four per cent. interest, so that the 
total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 

This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured. | 
ES |. Serer ry te eee Tree ee eee $14,835,278 88 | 

Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, | 
worth pouBLeE the amount loaned; Office Real Estate ; Bonds 
of the State of New York; U. 8. Stock. | 
No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. | 
Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in | 
payment of premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. | 

Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a | 
fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitable, without further 
payment of premium, 

Policies are bought by the company at fair and equitable 
rates, | 
Lirz, ENpowMENT, SurvivonsHip ANNUITY, and all other ap- 

proved policies are issued by this company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


Freperick S. Wrxston, Henny A. SMYTHE, ~ 
Joun V. L. Pruyn, Davin Noap.ey, 
Witiiam Moore, Wuu.1aM V. Brapy, 
Ropert If. McCurpy, WiiiraM E. Dopar, 
Isaac GREEN PEARSON, Geronae 8. Cor, 
WIL.iaM Bgrts, WiLiiAmM K. STRONG, 
Joun P, YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BrapFrorp, 
SAMUEL M. CorneELL, WItuiAM M. VERMILYE, 
Lucius Rozsinson, Joun KE. DEVELIN, 
W. Smiru Brown, WituraM A. HarInes, 
ALFRED Epwarps, Srymour L, Husrep, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, Martin Bates, 
Ezra WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
SaMUEL D. Bancocr, O1iven I. PALMER, 
Winii1aM H. Poruam, ALonzo CHILD, 
Joun M. STUART, lienry E. Davies, 
SamvEL E_ Srrovutts, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
Ricuarp PatTRIcK, Francis Skippy, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 


Isaac ABBATT, l SHEPPARD Homans, 
Turo. W. Morris, § Secretaries, Actuary, : 
Frep. M. Winston, Cashier. 
Wurm Berts, LL.D., 
Tion. Lucrus RoBInson, 
Hon. ALex. W. BRADFORD, 


MinTURN Post, M.D., 

Isaac L. Kir, M.D. | Medical Examiners. 

F. Ratcnrorp Starr, General Agent for the States of Pennsyl- 

vania and Delaware, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H, 5 Seneeee. Suseeal oe a =i ~~ gan, In- 
a. ois, Lowa. sconsin, an nnesota, 

. ra? ' Detroit, Mich, 
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Insurance against the perils of Frre and In.AND NAVIGATION 


i 
{ 

20,999 52 on favorable terms, 
| 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Presidert. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, * 6 © $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, ee * 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, . . . . . 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 
: T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. Wit1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 








Casu DIVIDENDS IN Firreen YEARS, 253 Per CENT. « 





CASI CAPITAL pile gee 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865............20006 Hecudd euiintenaes 270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. 


GERMANIA 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


CARH CAPITAN 3) fgets ew Te 





$500,000 00 


SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, ° om +  « 205,989 $3 
TOTAL ASSETS, . ° ery re - $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RuD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 





ASSETS . . « «© + «© + » +» $8,000,060 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO, F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 





WHITE'S NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDERY. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., Proprietors, — 
63 AND 65 BEEKMAN ST., 


Are ready to furnish promptly every class and kind of Typs of 
their well-known manufacture. Also, Type from other Founderies, 
and Presses and Printing MATERIAL of every description. 


This Paper is printed on Type made at the above Foundery, 


The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PREINOIPAE: OPRICH. ... 0.) 6 essence .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepar—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


“Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for thefr own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS* PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





Wanenooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Las ht PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 








‘Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.””— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 4 

Then guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the ekin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mae- 
GIEL's Brious, DysPEPtic, and DIARRHEA Prits cure where all 
others fail: while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MagaieL’s SaLve is infallible. MA’ 3 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F. 0, WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State, e 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 

















TEACHERS !! 


BARNES & BURR, 


51, 58, and 55 Jon STREET, New York, 
PUBLISH 


‘The National Series of Standard School-books, embracing: 
Parker & Watson’s ScHooL READERS. 
Monteith & McNally’s GEOGRAPHIES. 

Clark’s DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Davies’s CoMPLETE CoURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 
Porter’s CHEMISTRIES. 


Peck’s GANoT’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Jarvis’s PHystIoLoGy AND LAWS OF HEALTH. 





Wood’s Boranical TEXT-BOOKS. 
Brooks’s LATIN TEXTs. | 


Pugol’s COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE. 


Northend’s ScHoon. SPEAKERS. 


Boyd’s ANNOTATED ENGLISH POETS. 


Mansfield’s PotitrcAL MANUAL. 
Sherwood’s WRITING SPELLER SERTES. 


Beers’s SySTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


THE ScHoo. TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 
ETCc., 


KTc., Ere. 


Send for an 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, | 
describing in detail upwards of three hundred school, academy, | 


| 


and collegiate text-books. | 





4 SNOW-BOUND: | 


A WINTER IDYL. } 
. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Third Edition. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 





This new volume, from our favorite New England poet, has 
been greeted with enthusiasm both by the public and the press. 
It has already reached a sale of 10,000copies. Its truth to nature, 
its rare simplicity, its sweetness of tone, and its high poetical 
peauty, are recognized and admired by all. 

“This poem is founded on the recollections of a Massachusetts 
winter in the freshness of his boyhood. The plain oid homestead, 
the driving snow-storm, the catile in the barn, the fowls on the 
roost, the genial circle before the cosy fireside, are all revived to 
zhe imagination in faithful pictures. . . It ferms a gem of 
price among New England pastorals."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A simple, sweet, and graceful poem, full of home-felt New 
England sentiment, marked by the tender charity and 
piety that make the charm of so much of Whittier’s writing.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 

“Not only one of the finest productions of Mr, Whittier, but 
one of the most admirable things in the language.”’—Chéicago 

Tribune. 

“Mr. Whittier has the rare faculty of blending distinctnese of 
outline and rigid fact with a grace that is almost ideal. He has 
never been more successful than in this natural, tender poem, and 
we doubt not it will take its place among our most popular poetic 
treasures.” —Harlford Press. 

‘It is a thoroughly home poem, and in thousands of homes 
it will surely find its place, for it is at once an accurate descrip- 
tion and beautifal idealization of a New England household.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“A perfect rural gem. Itis a revelation of the genuine poetry 
that exists in the simplest country life, even at that season when 
the country is supposed to have lost its charm.”’—Springfield Re- 


publican. 





Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 
For sale by 
B. H, TICKNOR, 828 Broadway. 


THE TAUCHNITZ COPYRICHT EDITION 
OF BRITISH AUTHORS. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
646 BROADWAY 
(American Agents of Bernhard Tauchnitz), 

Have just received a large invoice containing, among other works, 
the following new books: 

Lost TALEs OF Miretvus. By Bulwer. 1 vol. 

A Nosie Lire. By Miss Muloch. 1 vol. 

MapDAME FontENoy. By author of * Mdlle. Mori.” 

Fait UNwIn’s- ORDEAL. By Miss Craik. 


(The supply of the above is nearly exhausted. More have already 
been ordered.) 


BeELTon Estate. By A. Trollope. 2 vols. 
ConsTANCE SHERWOOD, By Lady Fullerton. 2 vols. 
Our Mutua Frrenp. By Dickens. 4 vols. 
HAND AND GLOVE. By Miss Edwards. 1 vol. 
Har a Mituion. By Miss Edwards. 2 vols. 
Denise. By author of “ Mdlle. Mori.’ 1 vol. 
Guy DEvERELL. By author of ** Le Fanu.”’ 2 vols. 
Love's Conruict. By Florence Marryatt. 2 vols. 
ONcE AND AGAIN. By author of ‘* Who Breaks Pays.” 
MAxweE.L. Drewitt. By Trafford. 2 vols. 
Atec. Forses. By G. MacDonald. 2 vols. 

Price 75 cents per volume. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Full lists of the Tauchnitz Editions, now containing over 900 

volumes, sent on application. 





1 vol. 





2 vols. 


HENRY D. MINER, 


AUCTIONEER, 


OFFICE 37 NassaU STREET, OPPOSITE THE Post-oFFICE. 
. , | Class-Book by Students of Botany. 





Important sale of a choice collection of modern OIL PAINT- | 
INGS and DRAWINGS by leading artists, American and foreign, 
most of which were painted to order for the present owner, who 
is about traveling abroad. 


MineR & SOMERVILLE will sell at auction, on Thursday and | 


Friday evenings, March 22 and 23, at 71g o'clock, at the Somer- 
ville Art Gallery, 845 Broadway, near Fourteenth Street, a very 
fine and carefully selected collection of Oil Paintings and Draw- 
ings, comprising the entire gallery of a well-known connoisseur, 
and forming probably the finest assemblage of works of art 
| offered at auction this season, among which will be represented | 
the following eminent artists, viz. : 


y | 


TEXT-BOOKS ON BOTANY. 
| By Pror. ASA GRAY, or Harvarp UNIvenrsity. 





| THE CONSERVATORY OF FLOWERS IN THE NATIONAL PROPAGATING 
} GARDENS AT WASHINGTON IS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THE CLASSIFICATION IN THESE TEXT-BOOKS. 





developments of the science, and have been recommended by al- 
most every eminent Botanist in the country. 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of de- 
scription, accurate and scientific analysia of plants, and beauty of 
| illustrations, they have no equal. 

The series consists of: 


HOW PLANTS CROW. 

Containing a Popular Flora, or an Arrangement and Descrip- 
| tion of Common Plants, both Wild and Cultivated. Illustrated 
by more than 500 Drawings from nature. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VECETABLE 
PHYSIOLOCY. 

Ilustrated by over 360 Wood-cuts ; to which is added a copious 
| Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. 

A comprehensive Flora of the Northern States east of the Mis- 
sissippi, including Virginia and Kentucky, arranged according to 
the Natural System. To which is added GanpEen Borany, and 14 
beautiful plates illustrating the Genera of Ferns, Grasses, etc. 





LESSONS AND MANUAL. 


This work, in one volume, is the one most used as a complete 


STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 
AND VECETABLE PHYSIOLOCY. 
Being a fifth revised edition of the “ Botanical Text-Book,”’ il- 
| lustrated by over 1,300 Wood-cuts, to which is added a full Glos- 
| sary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY, WITH MOSSES 
AND LIVERWORTS. 


[Mar. 17, 1866 


These books present the latest and most accurate principles and * 


F. E. Church, N.A., 
A. Bierstadt, N.A., 
Thos. Cole, N.A., 
Jas. M. Hart, N.A., 
V. Nehlig, N.A., 


D. 7) 9 P.N.A, 


S. J. Guy, N.A. 

E. Juhnson, N.A., 
J. F. Kensett, N.A., 
A. B. Durand, N.A., 
S. R. Gifford, N.A., 
S. Colman, N.A., 

J. A. Suydam, N.A., 
Ed. White, N.A., 


| A. F. Tait, N.A., 


M. F. H. De Haas, 


Rosa Bonheur, 
Gérome, 

Ed. Frere, 
Troyon, 

F. Willems, 
Chavet, 

Fichel, 

Merle, 
Duverger, 
Patrois, 
Lanfant de Metz, 
Lemmc ne, 
Veyras: at, 
Accard, 

De Voss, 
Seignac, 


Achenbach, 
Verboeckhoven, 
Adolf Dillens, 
Robie, 

Louis Robbe, 
Rofiiaen, 
Sonderland, 
Denoter, 
Brillouin, 

De Heuvel, 

F. Musin, 
Verschuur, 

Carl Becker, 

ll. Burgers, 

Van Wyngaerdt, 
Koek Kock, 


H. P. Gray, N.A., D. Roberts, R.A., Rosierse, 
| A. D. Shattuck, N.A., H.Le Jenne, R.A., —L. de Beul, 
| J. G. Brown, N.A., H. B. Willis, Hl. de Beul, 
W. Whittridge, N.A., i. L. Rolfe, Serrure, 
Wm. Hart, N.A., D. Pasmore, Boulanger, 
| J. R. Brevoort, N.A., E£. C. Barnes, Kersch, 
| A. Chappel, G. Pope, Winterberger, 
| George Owen, Anderson, De Bylandat, 
| Julia Beers, Weir, Philippeau, 
| W. T. Richards, Watelet, Artz, 
| W..J. Hennessy, Scheeres, Reyntiens, 
| G. H. Boughton, Noterman, Coutourier, 
| W. Homer, Janssens, Escosura, 
| C. Ogilvie, C. Veriat, Herzog. 





| Including also a grand work by LovisE Rowse, entitled ** The 
Sheepfold,” being the largest and most important work by this 
| celebrated artist in America. The above will be on exhibition, 

free, day and evening, on and after Wednesday, 14th inst., until 
| evening of sale, and we most cordially invite the attention of all 
| art lovers to an examination. 


j 


| OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, Oakitey & Co,, 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 





HILTON’S DIME BOOKS No. 1. 
DEAD BOXER; or, The Secret Blow. 


(= Trade supplied on the most reasonable terms. Address 


HILTON & CO.,, 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 





This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 

ap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T, Babbitt’s Soap,” 
and take no other, | 
, B. T. BABBITT, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 








i 
With 22 Plates, illustrating the Genera of Cryptogamia. 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
| By A. W. Cuapman, M.D. The plan of this work is nearly the 
same as that adopted by Prof. Gnay, and presents a systematic 
| arrangement of the Phenogamons and higherCryptogamous Plants 
| of all the States south of Kentucky and Virginia, and east of the 
| Mississippi. 





Tue UNDERSIGNED ARE THE PUBLISHERS, ALS0, OF 
Sanders’s Readers and Spelilers,: 


Conforming in Orthography and Orthoepy to the latest edi- 
tions of Webster's Dictionaries. 


The Union Series of Readers and Speliers. 
Entirely New in MATTER and ILLUSTRATIONS, and received 
with great favor by the best teachers in the country. 

Robinson’s Series of Mathematics, 

Including Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, Surveying, ete., 
highly commended by all who have tested them in the class- 
room. 

Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 

Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, and practical 
utility. This series consists of 

Kerl’s First Lessons in Grammar. 


A book for beginners, and introductory to the Common School 
Grammar. 


|Kerl’s Common School Crammar. 


A thorough, complete, and practical work for Common Schools 
and Academies. 

Kerl’s Comprehensive Grammar. 
To be used as a book of reference. 


Spencerian Penmanship. 


Simple, practical, and beautiful. Newly engraved and im- 





proved. 


Bryant, Stratton & Packard’s Book-keeping 
Series. 


Beautifully printed in colors. 


Wells’s Natural Sciences, 
Common Things. 


Colton’s Series of Ceographies, 


The New Quarto Geography, just published and added to this 
series, surpasses anything of the kind before the public, 


Fasquelle’s French Series. 
Woodbury’s German Series. 
Willson’s Histories. 


Bradbury’s School Music-Books. 
Also manufacturers of the celebrated 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 





(> Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our DrscriprivE CATALOGUE and 


Address the Publishers, ; 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 














Conducted by H.,8, and C, H. Swaerssr, 122 Naseau Streetj; and printed by Warrs & Ross, % Beekman Street, New York, Saturday, March 17, 1966, 7s 


Including Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Science of Ff 
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SPEcIAL CrrcuLar, which will be promptly sent upon application. ; 
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